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“There's a mill supply house 


near your mill” 


carrying a complete line of 


_ REINFORCED LUG STRAPS 


Carried in stock by all leading textile mill supply houses. Your mill 
need never run short of these Lug Straps. You can depend upon this 
unmatched distribution. 


Every Jacobs Lug Strap is constructed to insure longer wear, higher 
speed, and lower weaving costs under varying conditions of service. 
May we make a test on your looms? 


JACOBS JACOBS 
Reinforced Reinforced 
“VERYBEST” ROLLER CUSHION 


is substantially reinforced has 82% more wearing and 
where the wear and stress bearing surface at the bend 
develop, namely—slots, sides, than the old type Roller 
and bend. That is why we Cushion which we invented 
can guarantee them to wear twenty years ago. This im- 
twice as long as any other proved strap is heavily réin- 
type of fabric or leather lug forced not only at the bend 
strap. but also at slots. 


May we make a test on your looms? 


MFG. CO 
% HERE'S A LIST H. JACOBS ° 
ay veterence 
for ready j DANIELSON, CONN. 
Carolina Supply Co., Odell Mill Supply Co., | 3 ‘5 
Greenville, ©. areensboro, Established 1869 
arlotte Co., 1e Supply Co., 
"Charlotte, shelby, N.C. | STILL LEADING 1934 
astonia Mill artes Co., yuthern Belting Co., 
Gastonia, N.C. Atlanta, Ga W. IRVING BULLARD Ss. B. HENDERSON 
reenville Textile Supply Co., Sullivan Hardware 
Greenville, 8..-C. Anderson. 8. C. : Treasurer Mer. Service Dept. 
Supply Co., Co., P. O. Box 1161 Greer, 
inton, 5. C. Dallas exis in h olin 
James Supply Co., Textile Mill & Supply Co., Charlotte, North Carolina Sout Car ° 
Chattanooga, Ten Charlotte, N Cc. 
Knoxville Belting = ‘Supply Co., Waters-Garland Co., — 
Knoxville, Tenn. Louisville, Ky. 
Montgomery & Crawford, Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Spartanburg, 8S. O. Birmingham, Ala. 
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Retwin to 
FUNDAMENTALS 


- During a period of economic stress there is a tendency 
to depart from fundamentals—to promote false issues. 
Like paying a low price for sub-standard harness in the 
hope that it will merit its cost. 


It never does. 


Today, buymanship is returning. Men are looking to 
Operating Performance—FACTS. The question is not 
‘How much does it cost?” but “What will it do?” 


Obviously, the place to seek this information is from . 


those who are in a position to know—people who have 
been and are using the product. ° There is no need to 
experiment with an untried product when you can easily 
secure the experience of others. ! 


To this end we have searched through our files to find 
the answers to a few fundamental questions concerning 
CHAFELESS CORD on greater weaving efficiency; on 
longer life of harness; on less rejects and seconds; on 
more continuous operation. 


Four different mill men have taken the trouble to write 


-us and tell us exactly how CHAFELESS CORD is per- 


forming for them. Because the results can be easily 
duplicated by other mills, we are reproducing portions of 
their letters here, in hopes that they will show you the 
way to produce the greatest quantity of satisfactory cloth 
at the lowest possible cost. Here are the FACTS, from 
4 different mills: 


“After we switched to Chafeless Cord we re- 
duced loom stops due to warp breaks 22%.” 


“We stepped up weaving efficiency to more 
than 90% on a pick basis.” 


for rush orders. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARE PUBLI 
*200 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND 


This will give you a definite idea of what you can expect from the performance of this 
improved harness with the Warp-Saving Finish. 


EMMONS 
—— LOOM HARNESS CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


SHING COMPANY, 116 WEST POUR 


“We reduced rejects and seconds amazingly 
and got a better quality cloth.” 


“We ran 500 sets of Chafeless Cord day and 
night for 2 full years without the loss of a single 
set; with no appreciable wear of the eyes; with 
no perceptible wear of the finish.”’ 


When you come to buy harness again, resolve to try 25 or 50 sets of this Tri-Color Harness 
with the Super-Smooth Finish—CHAFELESS CORD... Write, telephone or telegraph collect 


TH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
eg a 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 


CLASS MA 
ER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 32, 
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Comer Discusses Mill Wages 


Thinks South Entitled to Present Dilferentials 


N an address before the meeting of the Code Author- 
| ities in Washington, Donald Comer, head of the Avon- 

dale Mills, presented data to show that the South is 
entitled to a continuance of the wage differentials paid 
by Northern and Southern mills under the textile code. 
He asked that the present differentials remain in force 
until non-partisan agencies show that the differentials 
should be revised. 

In part, Mr. Comer said: 

“Code No. 1—the cotton textile code—which was the 
first to deal with the wage differen- 
tial question, was constructed by a 
group in which the Southern inter- 


“The New England manufacturer is not going to 
relinquish the advantages donated to him by the South.’ 
“Code authorities worked under tremendous. pressure. 
Never has the country been faced with such an emer- 
gency. Some codes were necessarily built in great haste. 
Such controversial questions will in due time be adjusted, 
based on facts developed by non-partisan agencies. Until 
this is done, I think our present code wage differentials 
should continue. Our confidence in NRA makes us have 
faith that such matters in time will be equitably adjusted. 
“It is not just a question of 

whether the industrial wage shall be 


est predominated and was submitted 
by unanimous action. Although 
those of the South on the commitee 
felt that the differential decided 
upon for that section was inade- 
quate, they agreed to it. 

“We did not wish to delay recov- 
ery by prolonged argument over the — 
question of differentials. At best 
we felt that it was only a beginning 
and that initial errors would be sub- 
ject to future correction. 
CONCERNED DIFFERENTIALS 

‘“T think I am justified in stating 
today that we are all becoming more 
and more concerned about this 
yuestion of differentials. We are 
naturally concerned when we read 
the statistics showing the trend of 
cotton consumption as between the 
sections during the operation of the 
‘ode. The consumption of cotton 
or October, 1933, over October, 
1932, showed a gain for Northern 
mills of 16,000 bales and a loss for Southern mills of 


7,000 bales. For November the Southern mills lost 41,- 
000 bales. Northern mills gained 16,000 bales. For 
December, Southern mills lost 98,367 bales. Northern 


mills lost 163 bales. 


“We are also naturally concerned over many letters 
of the following type: 

“*The figures on cotton consumption, so far as they 
are available to date, clearly show that the labor differ- 
ential between the South and New England is absolutely 
disastrous to the South, and 


Donald 


more or less in certain sections, it’s 
a question of whether. some farm 
boys and girls will ever have the 
opportunity and _ satisfaction of 
learning to make things with their 
hands. If in the building of indus- 
trial codes today this question is 
not fairly settled, boys and girls in 
the South will continue to overpro- 
duce raw cotton, and boys and girls 
in the West will continue to grow 
too much wheat to be sold at the 
world market. Again all we ask for 
the rural sections is that same 
chance for industrial development 
that the now established industrial 
sections had in their beginning. 


“It is known to all that such in- 
dustrial development as we already 
have had its start because of cer- 
tain local conditions and advan- 
tages. Even so, the growth has 
been slow, and if these advantages 
are levelled down by code proce- 
| dure not only will development 
stop, but there may come a drying up of what is already 
here. | 


Comer 


No LONGER AN ADVANTAGE 


“It has been shown that being located in the cotton 
belt is no longer an advantage for saving of freight rates 
on cotton. The more desirable cottons grown in the 
Mississippi Valley and West, because of either cheap 
truck, rail or river hauls to the ports, are now available to 
New England mills at a more favorable carrier charge. 

“Many of our labor leaders are on record as opposing 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Arbitrate Disputes Over 


Fabrics 


a number of disputes relative to rayon fabrics 

have recently been arbitrated by the Federated 
Textile Industries, Inc. The following cases, as compiled 
by the Bureau, are typical examples: 


M ILL MEN will be interested in the maner in which: 


DispuTE OvER YARN 


Defective rayon yarn was claimed by a weaver to be 
responsible for the unmerchantable condition of 922 
pieces of rayon sand crepe. He stated that the yarn 
dealer from whom the yarn was purchased had agreed to 
sell the merchandise and had disposed of 800 pieces at 
4% cents a yard less than the actual cost. The weaver 
claimed reimbursement of $9,800 to cover the actual man- 
ufacturing cost of the 922 pieces as well as dyeing charges 
on 122 dyed pieces, and asked that the yarn dealer accept 
the return of the 122 dyed pieces. 


The yarn dealer stated that he had at first admitted a 
certain liability in view of the fact that about 700 pounds 
of yarn in the initial shipment contained heavy tint, al- 
though this tint condition. was known to the purchaser 
and should have been dyed into dark shades. He claim- 
ed, however, that in selling the merchandise it was found 
to contain chalk marks which could not be removed and 
he was forced to accept a 
cancellation from one of 
his customers. He also 


ter keep the merchandise delivered and accept the un- 
delivered balance of 665 pieces and pay the amount due 
for the entire contract, $30,500. 

After an examination of the merchandise in dispute the 
arbitrators found that the goods were defective due to 
throwing. However, as the throwster was not a party to 
the arbitration they had to decide against the weaver. 
The converter was awarded the right to return for credit 
265 pieces, cancellation of 665 pieces and reimbursement 
of dye charges of $360. The converter’s claim for profits 
was not allowed. As the converter had used 70 pieces, 
he was directed to pay for them at contract price, 
amounting to $2,100. 


IMPERFECT SAND CREPE 


A converter claimed that the rayon sand crepe in the 
raw delivered against a contract calling for 80 pieces was 
unmerchantable due to weaving imperfections. He asked 
to return for credit 71 pieces in the raw and 9 dyed 
pieces, with reimbursement of dye charges, amounting to 
$30. | 

The weaver claimed that the merchandise delivered 
was commercially perfect and that the defective condition 


of the goods was due to improper dyeing and finishing. 


He stated that he had 
suggested to the conver- 
ter that he have some of 


claimed that the weaver’s 
calculation of the’ cost of 
the merchandise was ex- | 
cessive as compared with 
other mills. He asked that 
he be relieved of any fur- 
ther liability in the trans- 
action and that the weav- 
er take back 90 pieces in 
the raw and 10 dyed 
pieces which he could not dispose of. 

From an examination of the merchandise in dispute 
the arbitrartors decided that the defective condition was 
due to the yarn and not to careless throwing. They 
awarded the weaver $9,500 and directed the yarn dealer 
to accept the 122 dyed pieces. 


CONTROVERSIES Over CLOTH 


A converter claimed that the unmerchantable condi- 
tion of the rayon crepe delivered against a contract call- 
ing for 1,000 pieces in the raw was due to throwing and 
weaving defects. He asked to return to the weaver for 
credit 95 dyed pieces and 170 pieces in the gray, as 


well as cancellation of the undelivered balance of 665 


pieces. He also requested reimbursement of $4,600 to 
cover loss of profit on the entire contract and dye 
charges on the 95 pieces. The weaver admitted there 
was a defective tint condition in a small quantity of the 
yarn used, but claimed the quantity could not have 
affected more than 100 pieces. It was his contention 
that the defective condition of the merchandise was 
caused by inferior dyeing, and he asked that‘the conver- 


the goods dyed by an- 
other dyer, but the con- 


| verter refused to do so, 
some of the pieces in’ 


<= = question dyed by a dyer 
=. who was considered by 
both parties to be respon- 
sible, and after examina- 
tion of those finished 
pieces the iiblerators decided in favor of the converter. 
They instructed the weaver to accept and credit the re- 


turn of the 80 pieces and to pay the converter the dye 
charges of $30. 


LATE DELIVERY or CLOTH 


Damages of $1,260 were claimed by a converter from 
a weaver for alleged late delivery of 200 pieces of rayon 
sand crepe in the raw. He stated that while the contract 
called for four weekly shipments of fifty pieces each only 
twenty were received during the first week and forty dur- 
ing the second week. He refused to-accept further ship- 
ments and asked to return the sixty to the weaver for 
credit. The weaver denied the late delivery, stating that 
according to the rules governing the contract each deliv- 
ery would be considered a separate sale and delivery 
made within two weeks after specified date would consti- 
tute a good delivery. He asked that the converter pay 
the contract price for the sixty pieces delivered, $1,500, 
also $420 to cover the loss sustained in reselling the bal- 
ance of 140 pieces. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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ARE 

HUNDREDS 

DOLLARS 
ANNUALLY 


And the savings experienced with the 
SONOCO Cork Cot are not alone in its | 
longer wearing features, but are an accumu- 
lative saving that commences with a low first 
cost and builds up, with economy and ease of 
application, longer life, increased production 

and improved quality spinning. 


No other cot offers savings in all these phases. 
The SONOCO Cork Cot is re-enforced, an 
exclusive feature, accounting for certain of 
these advantages. 


Our Simplified Roll Coverer and Buffing Ma- 
chine make it possible to equip a complete 
roll covering shop at very low cost and little 


experience is necessary to become a compe- 
tent SONOCO Roll coverer. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Branch Plants: 


Rockingham, N. C. 
Garwood, N. J. 
Brantford, Ont. 


Main Plant and 
General Offices: 


Hartsville, S. C, 


Eastern Sales Office: 


North Avenue 
Garwood, N. J, 
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Third of A Series of Articles On 
Lighting Textile Mills 


E. L. Elliott 


Lighting Engineer 


yeneral theory of vision, and the principles of illumi- 

nating engineering derived therefrom; let us now con- 
sider some typical problems of lighting in the textile 
industry, and apply these principles to their solution. 
Before proceeding with the special cases, however, some 
principles applicable to engineering in general may be 
_ briefly discussed. 


First, as to the ethics of the consulting engineer. It is 
the manufacturer’s business to operate the machinery and 
appliances which constitute the plant so as to produce the 
maximum in quantity and quality of output at the mini- 
mum cost. It is commonplace to say that this is the age 
of specialization. The modern manufacturing plant is an 
aggregation of a large number of machines and processes, 
each one of which constitutes a 
high developed specialty. In 
giving his attention to the oper- 
ative problems of his plant, 
which involves the human ele- 
ment of labor, a complicated 
problem in itself, and the selec- 
tion of the various raw and 
semi-finished materials, it may 
well happen that the manufac- 
turer will have a more or less 
superficial technical knowledge 
of a part, or even the whole of 
the specialized departments of 
his plant. Unless the plant is 
large enough to justify the reg- 
ular employment of a number 
of specialists, recourse must 
then be had to the part time 
employment of such specialists. 
This part time employment is 
called consulting engineering. 
That the consulting engineer 
fills an actual need is proven by 
the fact that consulting engi- 
neering has become a highly 
respected profession, containing many practitioners of 
wide reputation. 

Now, the manufacturer employs the consulting engi- 
neer when he feels the need of advice based upon a more 
thorough knowledge of some special problem than he 
himself possess. It is then: the consultant’s business to 
give this advice with absolute freedom from fixed ideas, 


prejudice, and personal interest, so far as is humanly 
possible. 


It has long been recognized that “knocking” a com- 
petitor’s products is unethical competition. There has 
been a tendency to extend this principle to consulting 
engineering; that, is to hedge when it comes to a decision 
between competitive products. But this is one. of the 


6 


|: previous issues of the Textile Bulletin I outlined the 


very things for which the consultant is paid. If some 
one thing is better than others of its class for a certain 
purpose, that is precisely what the manufacturer wants 
to know, and has a right to depend on being told by his 
consultant. If the consultant hedges because of a tacit 
“gentleman’s agreement” not to knock the other fellows, 
he is derelict in his duty; or in plain language, is getting 
money under false pretenses. Furthermore, it is the con- 
sultant’s business to know what is best for a given pur- 
pose. If he doesn’t, and gets by with a line of technical 
talk, he is a mere pretender. 


- It is perfectly obvious that the consulting engineer 
must have no‘ personal pecuniary interest in any of the 
things which he has to choose between and recommend. 
It is of course perfectly ethical for the manufacturer of a . 
product to offer his customers 
special advice in regard to the 
use of such product. But it is. 
unreasonable to expect, or even 
ask, impartial advice from such © 
sources relating to other prod- 
ucts of the same class. 

So much for consulting en- 
gineering in general; now for 
illuminating engineering in par- 
ticular. It is now generally rec- 
ognized that artificial lighting 
is second only to power as the 
physical basis of industry. The 
extent to which lighting has 
become a specialized engineer- 
ing problem, however, is far 
from being generally under- 
stood. The production man- 
ager or factory superintendent, 
finding that his eyesight is im- 
perfect, goes to an oculist or 
optometrist to have his eyes 
fitted with glasses. He would 
not think of going to a chain 
_ stere and fitting himself—in 
fact, a number of States forbid such action by law. But 
he has often felt himself entirely competent to decide 
upon the kind of illumination his employees shall have to 


use their eyes with. It never occurs to him that the kind 


of illumination may be even more important than the 
kind of glasses, for the efficient use of the workmen’s 
eyes, and the resylt upon his output. Many cases are on 
record where a change in the kind of illumination has 
enabled some operatives to dispense with glasses alto- 
gether. By “kind of illumination” I mean all the ele- 
ments that contribute to the general effect which we call 
seeing. 
LIGHTING THE WEAVE Room 


Let us now take up the problem of lighting the stand- 
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ard loom. A preliminary word as to the general method 
of approach: the solution of an engineering problem is 
achieved by ascertaining the theoretical principles upon 
which the conditions of the problem depend; and then 
fulfilling these theoretical conditions as nearly as practi- 
cal conditions will allow. The practical conditions are 
physical and economic. Theoretically perfect conditions 
can never be realized in practice; the final solution is 
always a compromise between the two kinds of condi- 
tions. 

The skill of the engineer is shown by the extent to 
which theoretical perfection is approached. The method 
of approach to an engineering problem: is therefore to first 
find the theoretically perfect solution, and then compro- 
mise as little as possible with practical conditions. Let 
us now apply this method to the problem in hand. The 
first step is to analyze the conditions, so as to find the 
requirements of the problem. 


VISUAL REQUIREMENTS 


Three different kinds of workers are employed in the 
operation of the loom; weavers, loom fixers, and battery 
hands. The first two are required to use their full visual 
powers. 

The weaver must see— 

(a) the finished cloth as it is formed in front of the 

reed. 

(b) the warp from the beam to the cloth. 

(c) the filling between the reed and cloth. 

(d) the heddles. 

(e) distinguish colors when present in warp or filling. 

The loom fixer must see 
every part of the loom. 

The battery hands do not 
use acute vision, but in some 
cases have to make color dis- 
criminations, 


DISPOSITION OF SHADOWS 

The disposition of both the 
constructive and _ obstructive 
shadows, which determines the 
position of the light-source, is 
most conveniently studied as a 
single problem, with reference 
to each of the visual require- 
ments. Let us take these up in 
order. 

Seeing the Finished Cloth— 
There are four different dispo- 
sitions of constructive shadows © 
in lighting cloth; with the light- 
source directly above, so that 
the shadows are underneath the strands of material; with 
the source in front of the point of vision, so that the 
shadows are on the rear of the strands; with the source 
back of the point of vision, so that the shadows are on 
the front of the strands; and with the source at one side, 
so that the shadows are on one side of the strands. _ 

In general, the texture of cloth is best seen by a light- 
Source above and back of the point of vision, so that the 

high-lights are outlined against the shadows of the parts 
back of them. This can easily be proven by trial. In 
plain weaves the strands of filling can be best seen by the 
above arrangement, while strands of warp are best seen 
by a source at the side and above. The relative horizon- 
tal and vertical distances, which determine the angle of 
the incident light, that will produce the best vision will 
vary somewhat with the weave, and color of the fabric. 
There are some cases in the worsted industry where it is 
impossible to detect broken strands of both warp and fill- 
ing by a light in one position. 
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It is obvious that if the light-source be placed in the 
best position for seeing the cloth as “t is woven, obstruc- 
tive shadows will be cast on the visual surface by the 
reed, the harness, and the upper member of the loom 
frame. The best compromise in this case will be to place 
the source above the forward position of the reed. 


‘Seeing the Warp—In working on the warp the weaver 
looks at it from two different positions; from the side of 
loom, back of the frames, and from the front. Three 


operations are performed: picking up the loose ends, 


tying, and threading the heddle and reed. As the threads 
are seen from every side in the course of these operations, 
overhead light will be as good as any. The obstructive 
shadows cast by the harness, however, present the most — 
difficult factor in the whole problem. Besides the shad- 
ows cast by the loom structures, the operative’s body 
adds another source of shadow, since the eye must be 
brought near enough the seeing point for maximum visual 
acuity. Since there is no one direction from which light 
can come without casting obstructive shadows, the the- 
oretical solution of the problem would consist of having 
light come from all directions, that is, completely diffused 
light. Light-sources under the looms have been used; 
but they introduce a serious glare problem. Further 
consideration of this point may be deferred until the other 
visual requirements have been studied. | 


Seeing the Filling between reed and cloth—The condi- 


tions are the same as for seeing the cloth, and require th 


same lighting. | 

Seeing the Heddies—As the heddles are generally 
threaded from the front of the 
loom, the heddle-eye can be 
seen as a clear space in the 
shadow of the heddle, which 
will be the case if-lighted from 
the back, or as a dark spot sur- 
rounded by the bright match of 
the heddle, as it will appear 
where lighted from the front. 

Distinguishing Colors—Color 
vision is a special problem, and 
will be discussed in a later arti- 
cle. 


Visual requirements of the 
loom fixer—These are the same 
as for the weaver, with the ad- 
dition that he must clearly see 
all the parts of the loom which 
the weaver does not need to see. 
The only lighting capable of 
meeting this condition is that 
having the highest possible degree of diffusion, the 
method that also meets the requirements of the weaver. 

In practice the highest possible degree of diffusion is 
produced when the entire ceiling and side walls are used 
as a reflector. This requires simply that these surfaces 
be kept white, and that no reflectors be used on the light- 
sources. | 
.. This introduces an economic problem, namely, the 
cost of keeping the ceiling clean as compared to keeping 
the reflectors clean. It is a sad fact that in some 
(many?) cases neither is done. In considering this — 
question the matter of daylight illumination must be 
taken into account, which constitutes a problem in itself, 
which we may discuss later. The question involves even 
more than the special element of vision; it includes that 
most elusive but important factor in production com- 
monly called the “psychological effect” upon the opera- 
tives. On this phase of the lighting problem a book 
could be written. (Continued on Page 25) 
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he Proper ... RING 
RAVELER . . . for every 
_ extile Need 


_ Spinning or Twisting 


Under This Seal 


The Bowen Special Temper 
Round and Square Point 
Flat, Oval and Round Wire 


The Bowen Vertical Steel 
The Bowen Vertical Bronze 
The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 


The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 
For Spinning and Twisting 

For 

| Spinning and Twisting 

Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon and As- 

bestos Yarns Universal Standard Ring 


“ravers... . > in all sizes and weights to 
meet every requirement ..... Order now. 
ete Write for Samples. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. Amos M. Bowen, Treas. 


Sales Representatives 


NEW ENGLAND Carl W. Smith 

MID-ATLANTIC Geo. H. Gilligan 

SOUTHERN Wm. P. Vaughan 
Oliver B. Land 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 
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Says Textile Code Aids 
The Small Mills 


PEAKING before the “Small Enterprises” group of the 
Code Authority Conference at Washington, George 
A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 


declared that the small units in the cotton industry have 


benefited from the code and that this regulatory instru- 
ment was drawn up with the idea of protecting small 
villages relying on small mills for their livelihood. He 
explained that large consolidations are almost unknown 
in the cotton industry, citing the fact that of the 1,000 — 
companies that operate spindles 688 can be regarded as 
small firms. 


Even the biggest company in the industry, he asserted, 
has only one-thirtieth of the total spindles. This com- 


pany has 1,000,000 spindles, while of the 688 companies 


none has more than 30,000 spindles. In fact, 280 of 
them are so small that none of them individually amounts 
to more than 1 per cent of the size of the largest com- 
pany. Between the extreme limits, very substantial dif- — 
ferences in size prevail. There are ten companies that 
operate more than 200,000 spindles and forty-three com- 
panies. that operate more than 100,000 spindles. 


Mr. Sloan pointed out that special emphasis was laid 
on the position of the small concern at the cotton code 
hearing last June. Increased costs due to sharp reduc- 
tion in working hours and application of the minimum 
wage were bound to be felt more keenly by the smaller 
mills than the larger ones. 


He added: ‘‘Last summer, in considering these candi- 
tions with the officials of the NRA we took occasion to 
emphasibe that it would be unworkable for the cotton 
textile industry to reduce the labor shift to less than 40 
hours per week. We could foresee that the resources of 
the small mills would be seriously strained by a require- 
ment to come down to 40 hours, as their production would 
be decreased and the necessary overhead to be distributed 
over the reduced units of manufacture would be corre- 
spondingly increased. We felt, however, that a sound 
application of the underlying NRA principles to the in- 
dustry as a whole would permit'a sufficient price increase 
in cotton goods to absorb the higher costs incident to the 
40-hour week. There have been times when we have 
wondered whether the consuming public was ready to 
bear the necessary increase, but recent developments lead 
us to hope for a favorable outcome. A further reduction - 
below 40 hours would, on the other hand, present an en- 
tirely new problem to the small mills. I have previously 
emphasized the difficulty they would have in adding 


another shift; the disadvantages of the small mill as com- 


pared to the larger one located more favorably would be 
very serious if another shift became necessary. I feel 


certain that many mills would, if compelled to reduce 
below 40 hours, be forced out of existence. 

“Since the cotton textile code was adopted the Code 
Authority has made a conscientious effort to further pro- 
tect the position of the small mill ‘A.’ 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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4 ‘It is very hard to get around 
; | the statement that all mills pay 
for modern equipment whether 
} they purchase it or not.” 
( Editorial ) 
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TEXTILE BULLETIN 


SOLUOL 
CORPORATION 


123 GEORGIA AVE. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


.. OILS .. WAXES .. SIZINGS .. 
.. SPECIAL FINISHES .. 
. FOR THE TEXTILE TRADES .. 
Specializing 
in 


MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 
for 


SILK, RAYON, AND FINE COTTONS 
eees | 


Southern Representative, 


EUGENE J. ADAMS 
TERRACE APTS. ANDERSON, &. C. 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, Proprietor 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


t 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Roller-Clearer-Slasher Cloths 


Experience of 100 years behind the se- 

Tection of most suitable grades of stock 
for proper blending and manufacture of 
these cloths. 


Insist on 
Noone’s Cloth 


Wm. R. Noone & Co., Selling Agents 


A. T. MALONE, Mgr. 


105 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


293 for that month in 1933, however. 
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Textile Fiber Prices Up 
18 to 225% From 


Low Levels 


Activity in general business and in the textile industry 
registered further gains during January, and indications 
are that “for the next couple of months, at least, general 
business activity will continue to increase rather strong- 
ly,” states the Textile Organon, published by the Tubize 
Chatillon Corporation. ‘While believing that the textile 
curve also will advance in this period,” 
per, “we do not think that the advance in this industry 
will be as strong or sustained as the indicated increase in 
general business.” 


In connection with the recent advance in textile fiber 
prices, the Organon states that “the remarkable increase 
in cotton prices since the lows of 1932 is outstanding 
among all the fibers.” During February cotton prices 
entered new high ground since 1930, with cotton prices 
advancing faster and farther than wool prices. “If the 
cotton ‘processing tax of 4.2 cents per pound is added to 


the cotton quotations since August Ist last year, the 


equivalent price of raw cotton on March Ist, was nearly 
16.5 cents per pound, an increase of 225 per cent from 
the 1932 low price of 5 cents per pound. By contrast, 
wool has increased 140 per cent from its 1932 low, rayon 
has increased 18 per cent from its 1932 low and silk 
prices are up 30 per cent in the same comparison. 


Commenting upon the activity of the rayon markets 
during February, the publication adds that “the index of 
average daily rayon deliveries in February is calculated 
to be 415, which represents a small increase over the 
January figure of 388, this increase being entirely due to 
the fewer working days in February. The February in- 
dex represents a substantial increase over the index of 
Corrected for nor- 
mal seasonal variation the February, 1934, index declined 
to 364 from a level of 396 in January.” 

The Textile Organon indices of rayon deliveries (un- 
adjusted index based upon actual shipments and not ad- 


justed to a seasonal basis) for February and previous 
months follows: 


(Daily Average 1923-25=100) 


Yearly 

Feb. jan. Dec. Nov. Average 
293 353 324 376 385 
265 273 382 371 293 
RRR 376 279 225 255 317 
eS 300 268 204 216 244 
ROPERS 255 242 290 277 
ae 205 234 245 214 
151 156 131 
125 120 158 132 
Re 78 146 123 93 
81 77 75 73 75 


STANLEY, N, C.——-The Lola Manufacturing Company 
has completed the installation of 120 looms which are to 
be operated upon cotton draperies and upholstery. 
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ce meet the demand of fashion for 


fine multi-filament yarns in highly 


styled fabrics, Enka is adding to its 
range of popular sizes in bright and 
medium dull yarns two new high fil 
ament extra dull yarns —100 denier, 
60 filament Matella and 150 denier, 


90 filament Englo. 


Perlglo, the finest semi-dull yarn 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


« 


AMERICAN 


made, is an Enka development and is — 


available in 100 denier 40 filament 


and 150 denier 40 and 60 filaments. 


A loyal clientele who appreciate the 
unusual hand, lustre and appearance 
given to fine fabrics by the use of 


Periglo yarn will now welcome Enka’'s 


development of these new high fil- 


ament extra dull yarns. 


American Enko Corporation 


271 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK «+ PROVIDENCE, R.1. * ENKA, N.C. 
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Iwisting 
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Spools 
Use the 


| 


write and see why 


“ABBOTT MACHINE 


WILTON, N.H. 


STARCHES 
Why 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS | 


CONTINUE TO USE ... 


THIN BOILING STARCHES 


Eagle One Star 
Foxhead Eagle Two Star 
Eagle Three Star 
Eagle Four Star 


THICK BOILING STARCHES 


Globe Pear] Buffalo 

c. P. Special Famous N. 

Hawkeye Peerless 
DEXTRINS 

White Dark Canary 

Canary British Gum 


Warp sizing as well as printing, dyeing and finishing | 

processes offer many problems in the use of starches, 
dextrins and gums. The selection of the proper products 
is of great importance. Listed ab ve are products avail- 
able for the purposes and conditions of exacting textile 
manufacturers. 

These starches, dextrins and gums are manufactured 
by carefully controlled and standardized methods. Purity 
and uniformity are guaranteed. Economy and efficiency fj 
are attested by the constantly increasing number of users 
who are getting satisfactory results. 


IMPORTANT—Our research department will be 
furnish additional information he types 


of these and other products pn neg Be the special needs 
as 
of the Textile Industry. Write te— » 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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Perfect Applique Process 
For Fancy Design 


WEEPING changes in the methods of producing fancy 
S cotton goods, fancy rayon goods and specialty textile 

fabrics of all kinds are foreshadowed in the develop- 
ment of a new process for applying all manner of raised 
designs to textile fabrics of any kind. 

The process, which was developed in England, has been 
placed at the service of all textile concerns in the United 
Kingdom without royalties, charges or fees of any kind 
and Lancashire cotton manufacturers are greatly excited 
about it, since it is not particularly costly and can trans- 
form a very cheap piece of carded cotton cheesecloth into 
a fabric of rare beauty and high quality appeal, says an 
article in the Journal of Commerce. 

It is believed that the new process will have an imme- 
diate effect on the entire field of fancy cotton fabrics 
since it may offer a much cheaper method of producing 
fabrics with raised designs than anything heretofore 
known. Some believe its development will pre-empt part 
of the field now served exclusively by dobby looms, jac- 
quards, and box looms, and will enable the plain woven 
product of automatic looms to enter the fancy goods field 
in a much larger way than ever before. 


NEED SPECAIL EQUIPMENT 


Special equipment is need to apply the new process, 
and the machinery for doing it is made entirely in Eng- 
land at the present time, though plans are already under 
way to introduce the new process into the American mar- 
ket. It is designated now by the term “Lustre Printing,” 
but is much. more widely applicable than that term im- 
plies. Essentially it is a printing process, however, done 
with printing rollers somewhat similar to those now in 
use in printing coarser cotton goods. Instead of ink a 
new sort of quick drying mastic is used which is quickly 
absorbed by textile fibers of all kinds and grips them 
firmly and permanently when it dries or “sets.” 

It has been found practical and highly effective to print 


designs in rayon directly on the face of cotton ,silk or 


woolen fabrics, or even on woven or knitted rayon. Like- 
wise the designs can be of silk or cotton or wool, or even 
of synthetic glass or finely chopped metal. 


Can Be WASHED AND IRONED 


After printing, the fabric can be washed, ironed, or put 
through a sewing machine or worn indefinitely without 


injuring the printed design or causing it to become sepa- 


rated from the fabric background. 

The process is said to be particularly useful in the 
production of metallic surface fabrics, and is used also 
with signal ‘success in the production of fabrics with de- 
signs apparently appliqued in velvet or plush on a back- 
ground of sheer fabric. It is also possible to produce 
decorative patterns apparently worked out in woolen pile 
fabric similar to hooked rugs, without going through the 
process of applying the pile treatment to the whole fabric 


and later discharging it in all but the areas covered by the 
design. 


Works ON Pire Fasrics, Too 


The process can be successfully applied to woolens and 
to pile fabrics such as carpets, and is said to give satis- 
factory durability. It is equally effective on paper, 
leather, or even on glass or heavy cardboard or wood, 
though on any substance that cannot be run through a 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Matched Sets of 
Belts Produce a 
Balanced Drive 


GOODYEAR EMERALD CORD 
MULTIPLE V-BELTS 


It is important to you that your multiple 


V-drives should be equipped with accurately | 


matched and balanced sets of belts. 


That is a real factor in uniform and high- 
speed production with a minimum of waste 
and trouble. 


Goodyear Emerald Cord V-Belts are designed 
and built with an experienced eye to those 
requirements. Their advantages include the 
following: 


1 Uniform length. 


2 — Absolutely accurate cross-section so 


they fit properly into the sheave 
groove. 


3 — Low stretch and uniform elasticity. 


Goodyear is represented in 
the South by authorized Good- 
year Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Distributors conve- 
niently located with relation 
to your mills and able to 
supply promptly all Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
for the textile industry 


IN RUBBER 


4 —Load-carrying section concentrated 
at neutral plane so as to be subject 
neither to extreme tension nor com- 
pression when flexing over the 
sheaves. 


5 — Long flexing life and high resistance 
to fatigue. 


Like all Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods — 
for textile mill service, Goodyear Emerald 
Cord V-Belts are specified to the individual 
drive and plant operating conditions by 
the G.T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man. The 
G.T.M. brings a wide practical experience 
with textile mill needs to his job of analyzing 
drives and specifying belts and hose. 


It may pay you well to discuss your require- 
ments with the G.T.M. You can get in touch 
with him through Goodyear, Akron, O., or Los_ 
_ Angeles, Cal., or by calling your nearest Good- 
year Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 


ELASTIC ENVELOPE” 
TAKES THE WEAR 


HIGH TENSION 
SECTION 


NEUTRAL 
SECTION 
_ HIGH 


- 


TEXTILE 
BELTING 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF GOODYEAR TIRES 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


PU 


E. T. Poole is now overseer cloth room, Hart Cotton 
Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 


R. D. Nanny is now overseer cloth room, Florence 
Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. : 


J. A. Holmes has been promoted from night to day 
overseer weaving, Henrietta Mills, Henrietta, N. C. 


G. P. Dixon has been promoted from loom fixer to 
night overseer weaving, Henrietta Mills, Henrietta, N. C. 


J. A. Talbert, of Franklinton, N. C., has accepted a 
position as designer and production man, Cliffside, N. C. 


P. C. Story has resigned as general superintendent of 


the Pee Dee Manufacturing Company, Rockingham, 


Fuller Hinson, formerly of Ranlo, N. C., is now over- 
seer of weaving at the Lola Mills, Stanley, N. C. 


oe Veach, formerly assistant superintendent Rock 
Fish Mills No. 2, Hope Mills, N. C., is now superintend- 
ent of Morgan Mills, Raeford, N. C. 


J. D. Lutes has been appointed Southern sales man- 
_ ager of the Eclipse Textile Devices Company, Elmira, 
N. Y¥Y. Mr. Lutes; who is well known in the Southern 
textile territory, will make headquarters at Charlotte. 


|Cut Your Tying Costs 
| with the | | 
Bunn Manual Cross Tie 


Textile Tying Machine 


The Bunn Tying Ma- 
chine will cross tie a 
package in two seconds. 
There is absolutely no 
_ waste of twine nor is it 
necessary to change or 
adjust the machine for 
various size packages. 


The BUNN and one girl will do the work of 2 or 3 
| hand tyers. The BUNN always ties tight. Sent on 
10-day Free Trial. 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY 


Vincennes Ave. at 76th Street 
CHICAGO—U. §S. A. 
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E. W. Cantrell has been promoted from overseer weav- 
ing to assistant superintendent, Fort Mill Manufacturing 
Company, Fort Mill, S. C. 


P. C. Hawkins, for many years superintendent Cliffside 
Mills, Cliffside, N. C., has retired and moved to Forest 
City, N..C. 


Claude Williams, who has been with the Rock Fish 
Mills, Hope Mills, N. C., is leaving there to take a posi- 
tion with the Fieldale Mills, Fieldale, Va. 


G. H. Smith is now general superintendent of Hart 
Cotton Mills, Inc., and of Fountain Mills, Inc., Tarboro, 


Lloyd Ott is general overseer of carding at the Aiken 
Mills, Langley, S. C., and not at Bath, S. C., as was 
reported last week. 


W. R. Odell, treasurer of the Kerr Bleaching and Fin- 
ishing Company, Concord, N. C., recently celebrated his 
79th birthday... 


Eugene Jamison, formerly with the rayon plant of the 
Gossett Mills at Anderson, S. C., has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C. 


E. T. Combs, formerly superintendent at Columbia and 
Shelbyville, Tenn., but more recently general overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, Opelika, Ala., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C. Maurice. 
Hendrix is general manager of the latter plant. 


William M. Thompson, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of the Darlington Fabrics Corporation, Charlotte, 
and who served a number of years with the Orinoka 
Mills Company, Philadelphia, has accepted a position — 
with the Pendleton Manufacturing Company, LaFrance, 
5. 


R. H. King, formerly overseer weaving, Henrietta 
Mills, Henrietta, N. C., has accepted a similar position 
at Fort Mill Manufacturing Company, Fort Mill, S. C. 


Provident Co. Opens Charlotte Office 


The Provident Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., which has been serving the South- 
ern textile industry for a number of years, has recently 
established a branch office in Charlotte to better serve 
the industry in the two Carolinas and Virginia. The of- 
fices are located in the Johnston Building. 


E. L. Kirksey, field supervisor, is in charge of the 
above territory, and in the future will have his headquar- 
ters in Charlotte. John P. Cummings, with headquarters 
at Raleigh; N. C., is special agent for the State of North — 
Carolina; Colonel Samuel B. Woods, Charlottesville, Va., 
is pecial agent for the State of Virginia; and M. G. Mul- 
ler, Camden, S. C., is special agent for the State of South 
Carolina. F. M. Hice of Charlotte is manager of the life 
department for Mecklenburg and immediate vicinity. 


OBITUARY _ 
JOHN D. CARTER 


Greensboro, N. C.—John D. Carter, an overseer at 
White Oak Mills, was killed instantly on Tuesday night 
when he was struck by a car in front of the mill. He 
was 61 years of age and had been with the company for 
many years. Mr. Carter is survived by six daughters, 
three sons and thirty-three grandchildren. 
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THE COTTON FABRIC 


STYLIST 


A PAGE DEVOTED TO HIS 
PROBLEMS 


by Harwood 


On every hand there is the greatest op- 
timism regarding the future of cotton 
goods. The head of one of the outstand- 
ing converting houses remarked recently 
that he had never seen a time when con- 


Coatings from McCutcheons 


verters had done such a large business in 
January in.wash fabrics, as they did last 
month. The consumer response to show- 
ings during January and February has been 
so good that there are few buyers who do 
not tell of having to repeat several times 
on certain novelties, Already difficulty has 
been experienced in getting deliveries. on 
certain desirable merchandise, especially 
seersuckers, and orders are being placed 
further ahead than in other seasons. 


‘The All-Day Seersucker 


Seersucker appears to be one of the most 
important cottons of the season, and this 
is not surprising since such clever things 
have been done with this weave. There is, 
in fact, a seersucker for practically every 


occasion—from the dress weight which is 
being used for evening wear, to the im- 
mense and boldly colored plaids and 


stripes for beach 
wear. This latter 
use even includes 3 
bathing suits of 
seersucker which 
are . very smart. 
These come with 
attached maillots of 
jersey. 


Specific types of 
seersucker are being 
used . for specific 
purposes——there is 
one that has a 
roughened surface and wool-like texture in 
a weight particularly good for suits and 
coats—and one that is in weight compara- 
ble to a handkerchief lawn, nice for dresses 
to be worn on hot days. The rise 
in demand for seersuckers this year 
has been termed by several of the 


and it is the belief of all in the 
market that the interest in this 
fabric will be sustained well through 
the season, and it is quite likely to 
remain in. the foreground for several 
seasons to come. 


Net Gain 


Reports indicate that interest in 
cotton nets is-steadily gaining. They 
have attracted so much attention in 
the Paris openings that it is believed 
the demand for them will immedi- 
ately increase as soon as American 
designers return from Paris. It is 
the plain nets that are mentioned 
as being in good demand here at 
present, although prints have been 
selling nicely at some houses. In- 
terest is expected to develop in these 
for both dresses and blouses. Em- 
broidered batiste also has been 
growing in selling importance in the last 
month. At first it was used chiefly for 
trimming, but now it is wanted for blouses, 
and later yardage figures will probably in- 
crease as the demand turns to entire 
dresses. 


The cotton laces which are seen in sev- 


eral Fifth Avenue stores are very good 
looking and certain reports indicate that 


Embroidered Batiste 


Cotton Lace 


wash fabrics buyers as sensational, 


they are gaining interest. The sample 
shown here, from Stern Bros., is an import 
which they are retailing at $2.50. Lace 
similar to this was 
on sale at Lord & 
Taylor’s last week 
for two days at 
$1.25. 


Good Old 
Gingham 


Gingham tissues 
are available in a 
wider variety of 
novelties this year 
and they are prov- 

ing of interest to 
retail buyers. One quality which is ex- 
citing a good deal of attention both in 
checks and plaids is prices to retail around 
65 cents. Since woven patterned sheers 
are steadily mounting in favor, there is 
reason to believe that there will be a 
continued demand for these gingham tis- 
sues throughout the season. The one 
shown here is from James McCutcheon & 
Company, Fifth Avenue, and is priced at 
$1.25. It is. white and dark and light 
blue. This shop has an interesting collec- 
tion of Scotch ginghams in color schemes 


Tr Wy 


that are different and interesting—espe- 


cially the peach combinations, one with 


bright blue and deep yellow Proving most 
attractive. 


feats 

ten 


Gingham Tissue 


Coating News 


McCutcheon are also featuring novelty 
coatings of cotton, which are so fashion- 
able this season. Two of theirs are shown 
on this page—one of ratine yarn in brown, 
red and white—the other is a ground of 
natural linen color with an all-over de- 
sign of diamond shapes formed of strings 
of brown, orange and green which are 
fastened to the ground only by being 
woven under a thread at intervals of 
about three-eighths of an inch: Each of 
these comes in several color combinations 
and they are priced at $1.50. 
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Headquarters 


for Modern 


Ha 


ee 34 years Steel Heddle ingenuity 


| ane leadership have shown the way in 
outstanding loom harness develop- 


ments — until they 


loom harness equipment. 


HEDDLES 
FRAMES 
REEDS 


have become 
known throughout the Textile Indus-_ 
try as HEADQUARTERS for modern, 
designed; cost’ reducing 
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WRITE— 


Main Office: and Plant 
Be 2100 W. Allegheny Ave, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Southern Plant 

| GREENVILLE. C; 


a New England Office 


Foreign Offices 
HUDDERSFIELD, 


fabrics. 
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Perfect Applique Process for Fancy 
Designs 
(Continued from Page 12) 


series of rollers, the application has to be done more or 
less by hand at a corresponding increase in cost. 

At present the process is being carried out in only one 
plant, situated at Gorton, Manchester, which has capac- 
ity for handling 20,000 yards of 52 to 54-inch fabric per 
day, but additional machinery is being installed at once 
to enlarge this capacity. The cost varies widely accord- 
ing to the width of the material, and the design to be 
printed, but is in the neighborhood of 8c a yard for a 
synthetic glass design printed on fabric 52 inches wide. 

According to the latest Textile Recorder, published in 
Manchester, England: 


Makes Eventnc Gowns 


“Tt is difficult to visualize a more fascinating range of 
fabrics than those already produced. Every type of cloth 
from the flimsiest silk gauze to thick felt and carpeting 
can be printed with equal success. Cotton or rayon dress 
goods are more attractive with flowers or motifs which 
look like plush. Cheap matting is transformed into at- 
tractive pile carpets and even such a prosaic structure as 
deeck chair canvas is made attractive. There are many 
treatments of fabrics for rich evening dresses and cloaks _ 
which are bound by their inherent superiority to become 
the vogue. Dainty silks sparkle with tiny diamond or 
snowflake effects and cloths of gold or silver which will 
not tarnish are qquite simply produced. A great point in 
favor of these metallic-appearance finishes is that none of 
the materials used tarnish or cause anything else to tar- 
nish. 

SrmpLirires MANY PROCESSES 

“In addition to printing with rayon the process is be- 
ing applied to printing with synthetic glass, metals, and 
with cotton, wool and other textiles. Any cloth woven 
with rayon can be printed with rayon, cotton with cot- 
ton, wool with wool, and so on, or any of them can be 
printed with the other textiles or with glass or metal. 
The synthetic glass printing produces a rich diamante 
effect. The ‘glass’ can be given colors as desired, or the 
appearance of gold or silver. This side of the process is 
proving of enormous value in the production of shoe and 
millinery fabrics, evening gowns and for the stage. 

‘The process simplifies the manufacture of many pop- 
For instance, it is not necessary to weave - 
an all-over pile and then discharge print to produce chif- 
fon velvet—velvet pile is just printed on the chiffon. 
Velvets do not need cutting, chenille cloths are made as 
easily as any other and any cloth is made to appear as 
though richly embroidered.” 


Collins & Aikman Aas Forces 


Due to increased demand from automobile manufac- 
turers for new low-pile mohair velvet automobile up- 
holstery, Collins & Aikman Corp. have expanded their 
working force more than 30 per cent since the beginning 
of the 1934 season. The corporation, which has mills at 
Philadelphia, Pa., Bristol, R. I., and Roxboro, N. C.., 
reports that they are employing more men now than at 
any time since 1929. 

At recent automobile shows, the company introduced 
an improved new low-pile mohair velvet upholstery which 
is meeting with a most favorable response from both the 
automobile industry and the public. Present production 
schedules for these new fabrics are keeping thousands of 
employees busy in the company’s mills. | 
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PORTABLE 


WARP TYING 


MODEL “LS” 


TIES FROM AN END AND END LEASE 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM ROCKFORD GREENVILLE 
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Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Davip CLARK Managing Editor 
D. H. Hut, Jr Associate Editor 
Junrus M. Business Manages 

SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union 4.00 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Increase in National Advertising 
Is Significant 


os of the largest national advertisers in the 
country have recently announced plans for 
very material increases in their schedules for this 
year, 


This increase is more interesting and signifi- 
cant than may appear on the surface. Listed 
among the companies that will spend more 
money for advertising this year are some of the 
most successful merchants in this country. 
Their advertising bills for a yom run into mil- 
lions. 


These concerns are not in the habit of iio 
ing millions to the winds. They expect a return 
on their investment in advertising. Their poli- 
cies are dictated by shrewd business men ‘who 
buy more advertising only when they are con- 
vinced that their sales will show a corresponding 
_ Increase. 


It is not too much to say that advertising ex- 
penditures of some of the largest companies fur- 
nish a good index to current business conditions. 
They strike an optimistic note in spending more 


money to increase sales, because they think that 


the people of the country are now in a position 
to buy more of the things they want. 


Here is a list of a few companies and their 
advertising plans for 1934: 

Vick Chemical Company will run one of the 
biggest campaigns in their history. 

Pierce Arrow Motor Car Company will spend 
three times as much as it did last year. 
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Proctor & Gamble will advertise to a greater 


extent than in 1933. 


Ford Motor Company will use the biggest 
campaign in their history, including the biggest 
hook-up ever used in commercial broadcasting. 

These companies are cited merely as examples 
of what many others, large and small, are doing 
about their advertising this year. Their adver- 


_tising programs for the year are based not only 


on their belief in better business, but also on the 
fact that their increased earnings are allowing 


them to increase their appropria- 


tions. 


It is also true that tieecibilna appropriations 
are being increased by many companies because 
of their higher taxes that are to be levied on 
earnings. Advertising expense is deductible 
from taxes and many business men appreciate 
that it is better to keep their money working for 
them rather than for the government. 


We expect to see a marked increase in adver- 
tising by textile companies before the end of the 
year. It is a known fact that in proportion to its 
size, the textile industry spends less for advertis- 
ing than any other great industry. In this con- 
nection, it is always interesting to remember that 
several of the most successful textile mills in the 
country are consistent advertisers on a national 
scale. They know the value of advertising. 


Change in Hours Appears Unlikely 


O NE of the reasons for the present quiet trade 
in textiles is the uneasiness that is felt 


over developments likely to come out of Wash-. 


ington. The threat of shorter hours and an iron- 
clad set of rules to govern all industry, naturally 
lowered confidence of both buyers and sellers. 


Fortunately, the developments that followed 
the code conference in Washington appear much 
more encouraging now than ten days ago. It 
appears that whatever changes may be made in 


code regulations will be brought about by action © 


of the individual industries. The textile indus- 
try, which was the first great group to undertake 
active co-operation in the recovery program, is 
apparently going to be allowed to have an im- 
portant voice in regulating its own action. It 
seems safe at this writing, to assume that the 
code hours are not going to be changed for the 
present. 


The proposal for short hours was based upon 
the theory that it would increase employment 
and purchasing power. Neither of these objec- 
tives can be attained by arbitrarily shortening 
hours. If the work week were cut to 36 hours, 
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as frequently suggested, the net result would 
simply be more leisure for the employees. Ad- 
ditional workers would not be required, nor 
would the purchasing power of the employees be 
increased. 


If the code were changed to extend machine 
hours and further reduce man hours so as to 
permit three-shift operation, it would not take 
long to get overproduction. The proposal to 
operate four shifts of six hours each, on which a 
hearing is to be had this week, strikes us as be- 
ing absurd. It does not take much imagination 


to figure out what would happen to the markets 


if the mills operated 120 hours weekly. 


~The AAA, through its Consumers Board, has 
- been making an awful fuss about the increase in 
prices being paid by consumers of textiles. This 
comes at a time when the mills find it exceed- 
ingly hard to get their prices to a point where 
they fully reflect the increased costs under NRA 
and the processing tax on cotton. Still shorter 
hours would make higher prices necessary. 


We hope that the cotton mills will be allowed 


. to continue to operate on their present basis and 


to follow the plan to regulation of production in 
individual groups whenever the market situation 
makes such regulation necessary and wise. 


The market situation this week was more en- 
couraging. Confidence appeared to be gaining 
and it is not too much to expect a return of ac- 
tive buying within a very short time. 


~ Why Not Publish Union Salaries? 


A SENATE COMMITTEE, working through the 
Federal Trade Commission, so enjoyed find- 
ing out the salaries paid by many large corpora- 


tions and some smaller ones as well, that the 


whole country was told about it. Salary lists 
were quite a feature of the news while the sub- 
ject was hot. No doubt a great many folks were 


ing. 


We do not know just what was accomplished 
by the salary revelations, aside from relieving a 


_ great deal of curiosity. Tt strikes us, however, 


that it would be extremely interesting if the 
committee would go further into the salary ques- 
tion and tell us what some of the labor union 
chiefs are drawing. 


Thousands of textile workers in the South 
have joined the union, the labor leaders report. 
And they all pay dues. If the total membership 
is anything like as large as the union claims, the 


the business may have. 


glad to find out what the other fellow was mak- 


stand for more reasonable prices. 
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amount paid in dues this year is going to run to 
a very tidy figure. 


If it is right and proper that salaries paid 
manufacturers and business men be broadcast 
through the land, then it must be equally as 
proper to have a look at the other side of the 


: picture and see what the workers are paying out 


in dues to their union officers. 


. Publication of salaries of the union officers 
ought to make good reading and we believe it 


would be particularly interesting to the rank 


and file of the membership in the unions. 
In order to get this information, we suppose 


it would be necessary for Congress to pass a law 


or something, putting the unions under the same 
regulations that apply to business. [If you run 
any kind of a business, the government steps in 
and wants to know all about it. You have to 
account for every cent you collect from the sale 
of goods, and give any other source of income 
Then, you have to ac- 
count for the way you spent every cent of it. 
You are directly responsible to the government 
for a report on every penny you handle. 


On the other hand, the unions, no matter how 
many thousands of dollars they collect, are re- 
sponsible to nobody, not even to their own mem- 
bership, as far as we have ever heard. What- 
ever they collect and whatever they pay out, is 
apparently just a little matter between the offi- 
cers themselves. They are not organized as cor- 
porations, are subject to no laws requiring re- 
ports on their activities and apparently have 
nothing to answer for anywhere. 


Our idea of interesting reading would be to 
have a report on income and disbursements of 
the textile unions, say for the current quarter. 


Backlog A Misnomer 


One of the chief arguments used by some sell- 
ing agents in urging mills to make sales at cost 
or below is that the order will prove a backlog, 
and with that in hand, the mills can make a 
We are told 
that through the use of this argument, Southern 
mills have been induced to sell millions of yards 
of cotton goods at unreasonably low prices dur- 
ing the last three months. They were really not 
only not getting a backlog, but fixing prices for 
themselves and other mills and thereby were 
undermining the mudsill of recovery. What the 
textile industry needs today is less backlogs and 
more backbone. 
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HUDSON INDUSTRIAL COMPANY 
702 METROPOLITAN AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Southern Representative 
Waiter M. Failor, P. O. Box 989, Charlotte, N. C. 
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INMAN, S. C.—The Inman Mills have recently com-— 
pleted an installation of pick counters bought from WAK, 
Inc., Charlotte, 


DouBLE N. C.—Double Shoals Manufactur- 
ing Company are installing one No. 30 Foster winder and 
changing over complete mill to manufacture 16s to 20s 
yarn. 


Sprinc Crry, TeENN.—All the machinery and equip- 
ment of the Spring City Hosiery Mill has been sold to 
the Morristown Knitting Mills at Morristown. The Spring 
City Hosiery Mill has been shut down since November, 
1930. 


Maren, N. C.—The Campbell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, formerly known as Hightower Spinning Company, 
has just completed an addition to their plant that will 
double their output. 16s to 30s ply and hosiery yarns 
will be made. J. .S. Campbell, president; Mrs. Lola B. 
Campbell, secretary and treasurer; F. B. Campbell, buy- 
er, and G. L. Whisnant, euperimbendiont. 


Marion, N. C.—The following new machinery has re- 
cently been installed in Clinchfield Mills: One-process 
picking in both Nos. 1 and 2 Mills; one Barber-Colman 
automatic warper and spooler in No. 1 plant, and 2 com- 
plete units in Plant No. 2; Taylor automatic clocks on 
slashers in both Nos. 1 and 2 plants; one Curtis & Mar- 
ble shearing machine in each of Nos. 1 and 2 plants; 


individual drive motors on spinning frames in Plant No. 


AsHEBORO, N. C.—A new seamless will has been organ- 
ized in Asheboro, under the name of McLaurin Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., with a capital stock of $100,000, according to 
J. C. Bossong & Co. 

T. B. Upchurch is president; D. B. McCrary, vice- 
president; J. C. Bossong, vice-president, and N. M. Cran- 
ford, secretary and treasurer. The mill’s initial installa- 
tion consists of 200 women’s seamless K machines, fine 


gauge and 40 Banner men’s wraps 240 needle hose ma- 
chines. 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—The Cannon Mills have been 
awarded contract for 350,000 towels for the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 

The Cannon contract was by far the largest awarded 
by the Federal Government in its letting of contract for 
669,000 towels to a number of mills in various sections of 
the country. 

The 350,000 tewels will be sold to the Government for 
more than $75,000, according to prices quoted from Phil- 
adelphia, were the bids were opened. 

Of the total of 669,000 towels purchased for the CCC, 
449,600 were huck towels and the remainder were Turk- 
ish towels. The Cannon Mills received orders for 240,- 
000 huck towels at prices ranging from 12.22 cents each 
to 13.22 cents each. 

The remaining orders from the Cannon Mills, 110,000 
Turkish towels, were sold at prices of 33.99 cents each to 
36.75 cents each. 

Officials of the Cannon Mills said that a large number 
of heavy orders are being received, and they expressed 
satisfaction with present business conditions. 
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MILL ITEMS 


Fort Mit, $8. C.—Contracts are reported awarded for 
immediate enlargement of building and output at Springs 
Cotton Mills, unit No. 2. Present machinery will be re- 
placed by new machinery, taking more room and produc- 
ing more product, but there will be no increase in number 
of machines. About a year ago unit No. 1 was similarly 
enlarged and modernized. 


MARTINSVILLE, VA.—-The Jobbers Pants Company, 
which began operations here about thirty days ago, is 
now giving work to over 400 operatives, mainly girls and 
women. In addition to this number about 50 new em- 
ployees are being added weekly to the force until the 
maximum requirement is secured. This unit, manufac- 
turing exclusively work trousers, produced its first piece 
of finished merchandise several days ago. With the many 
stages through which a garment passes before it is com- 
pleted and ready for shipment about ten days is required 
under normal conditions. | 


GREENVILLE, S. C_—Employment in Greenville County 
textile plants increased during the year 1933 from 11,033 
operatives to 15,036, or a net gain for the year of 4,000 
persons, according to a survey just completed by the 
Greenville Chamber of Commerce. | 

This number of employees represents a peak for the 
textile industry in the county and bears out the fact that 
mills are being rushed to capacity in the production of 
goods. All plants are running and sales on goods are ex- 
tending into the late spring and some instances into the 
early summer. | 

The shorter hours of operation under the textile code 
of the NRA coupled with increased business has caused 
the jump in employment. Indications point to further 
increases, with several plants building additions and tak- 
ing on more operatives. 

Textile employees in plants of the county since 1919 
showing growth of the industry is as follows: 8,017 in 
1919; 11,278 in 1926; 12,976 in 1927; 13,562 in 1928 
(formerly the peak); 10,694 in 1930, and 11,033 in 1932. 
Now the total is 15,036. : 

These employees are engaged in the thirty-five manu- 
facturing plants in this county. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—A statement by Chairman W. G: 
. Query, of the South Carolina Tax Commission, that he 
was convinced there was nothing “wrong” with methods 
by which Drayton Mills of Spartanburg obtained tax-re- 
funds feature da hearing before the House Investigating 
Committee, which resumed its probe into refunds aggre- 
gating some $4,200 obtained for the mills in 1926 through 
John I. Rice, Columbia attorney, on a 50 per cent con- 
tingent fee basis. 

Representative Ben T. Leppard of Greenville, secretary 
and inquisitor of the committee, asked the tax chairman 
regarding an earlier statement relating to how Rice ob- 
tained data for a petition for the refunds. Mr. Query 
said that he did not think Mr. Rice was in collusion with 
persons in the tax office, and there were no grounds for a 
Statement to that effect. 

Query, on direct questioning by J. Fraser Lyon, coun- 
sel for the tax commission, explained the Drayton Mill 
refunds were based on a $10,000 assessment reduction 
granted the mills in 1924 before Rice entered the case. 
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Push Button Control — Reversing 
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At that time, Query said, the mill and its counsel were 
advised how to seek: the refunds and were told that a 
petition in.the proper form would be considered. That 
petition was not presented until 1926 when Rice entered 
the case. A letter from a Spartanburg attorney explain- 
ing the delay was offered, but the committee refused to 
receive it, ordering Perrin to report as a witness. 
case will be continued. 


McMINNVILLE, TENN.—J. Leutert, general manager 
of Welwood Silk Mills at McMinnville, Sparta, Winches- 
ter, Crossville and Murfreesboro, said at the week-end 
that unless a greater differential between the wage scale 
of Northern and Southern textile mills is granted by NRA 
officials, his firm would be forced to move its plants back 
to the North. He declared that the present differential of 
only $1 per week between the Northern and Southern 
wage scale was insufficient to allow for fair competition 
of textile concerns in the two divisions. 


Mr. Leutert explained that all of the Northern textile 
concerns operated four looms to the employee, with an 


The 
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ample supply of experienced help, whereas Southern firms 
operated mostly two and three looms to the employee 
and in some cases were forced to pay more four four loom 
operators than concerns in the North paid. 

The possible removal of Welwood units from the fore- 
going five cities would mean a loss of over $364,000 a 
year, not including salaries paid to officials and clerical 
personnel, besides other benefits accruing from the oper- 
ation of the plants in the named cities. Appeals from 
officials and service club officials were telegraphed to 
NRA officials asking that they grant a differential of $3 _ 
between the two scales. The wires requests pointed out 
that if silk units were forced to move to the North that a 
great hardship would be shouldered upon the South and 
the number of unemployed would be greatly increased. 

Figures for the week of February 26th showed that the 
five Welwood units distributed more than $15,002 in pay 
envelopes to 662 employees, as follows: McMinnville, 
$3,765: Crossville, $1,565; Sparta, $4,750; Winchester, 
$3,472: Murfreesboro, $1,450. These figures do not in- 
clude salaries. paid to officials or members of the clerical 
force. 


CENTRAL, S. C.—Hearing in the court action designed 
to force sale of the Isaqueena Mills at Central started 
last Saturday at Pickens will be completed in Greenville 
at 10 o’clock on Saturday, March 17th, attorneys have 
announced. 
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Creditors and stockholders of Isaqueena Mills are re- 
sisting efforts to secure the court order providing for sale 
of the plant, which would also include sale of the Courte- 
nay Manufacturing Company at Newry, J. D. Lanford, 
of defense counsel, stated. 

Action to bring about sale of the plants as brought by 
J .W. Wallace as receiver of Isaqueena Mills, Cannon 
Mills, Inc., a New York concern, and the Sullivan Hard- 
ware Company. Creditors and stockholders were re- 
quested to show cause last Saturday at Pickens why the 


plants and assets of the Isaqueena plant should not be > 


sold at public auction. 

Mr. Wallace was appointed as receiver for the Isa- 
queena concern in 1930. The Isaqueena Mill borrowed 
$500,000 from various creditors and pledged the common 
and preferred stock of the Courtenay Manufacturing 
Company for the debt through its ownership of the con- 
trolling stock in the latter plant. 

The mills have been operated by the receivers since his 
appointment. The Cannon Mills, Inc., acted as selling 
agency for the output of the two plants. The Isaqueena 
makes print cloths, while the Courtenay concern makes 
pajama checks and broadcloth. Mr. Lanford stated that 


the Cannon Mills purchased some of the outstanding 
claims. 


Hosiery Mill Defies National Labor Body 


Officials of the Harriman Hosiery Mills Company, 
Harriman, Tenn., at a hearing before the National Labor 
Board, reiterated their refusal to recognize the ruling of 
the board in a labor dispute involving the right of work- 
ers to bargain collectively. 

The hearing was called by the board in a final effort 
to persuade the company to re-employ some 500 striking 
workers and permit workers to bargain collectively, but 
T.. Asbury Wright, counsel, said the company’s attitude 
was that the strikers should continue to be strikers, re- 
ceiving government relief, and that the board should let 
the company alone. | 


“The company’s officers professed themselves without 


power to negotiate an agreement,’ the board said in a | 


Statement after the hearing, at which the company en- 


tered a general denial of the board’s finding of fact in 
the case. 


“Final meditaton having proved fruitless the board 
received the company’s general denial of its findings. 
which it scheduled for immediate consideration.” 

The board’s finding of fact, completed February 27th, 
charged the company with “entering negotiations in bad 
faith with the definite intention no tto make any agree- 
ment,” 

It quoted Polk Tarwater, vice-president of the com- 
pany, as saying “the company is consistently taking the 
position that it would not recognize a union in its plant; 
that it would not enter into written contracts either with 
individuals or representatives of a group of its. employees; 
that it would not submit any question on which it and its 


employees or their representatives could not agree to ar- 
_bitration.” | 


Saco-Lowell Net Profit $227,807 


Boston.—Saco-Lowell Shops for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1933, reports a net profit, after all charges, of 
$227,807 equal, after a normal year’s dividend of $6 per 
Share on the first preferred stock, to $5.75 per share on 
the 26,438 shares of second preferred stock outstanding. 


A year ago, the company reported a net loss of $761,002 | 


and heavy losses were sustained in the three previous 
years, 
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Dirty, Unkempt 
Grounds 
Breed Discontent 


The shorter work week means more 
hours OUTSIDE the factory for your work- 
ers. The beautifying of mill and village 
grounds is a more important factor than 
ever before in helping to keep these workers’ Il] 
happy and contented. | 


It is surprising what a few well placed 
trees, hedges and shrubs will do, and the 
cost is small. Why not let us send one of 
our men to go over the matter with you? 


Landscape Department 


Lindley Nurseries 
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Lighting in Textile Mills 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Omitting these detours for the present, the salient 
points in the use of reflectors may be profitably reviewed 
here. The reflection of light seems to be a subject on 
which it is possible to fool all the people all the time. 
People who would be insulted if charged with believing 
in the possibility of perpetual motion will somehow cling 
to the notion that light can be increased by reflection, 
and that reflected light may acquire some property espe- 
cially advantageous to vision. As a matter of fact white 
enameled steel reflects only from 60 to 75 per cent of the 
light falling upon it when it is perfectly clean, and can 
readily have this reflecting power cut in half by dirt 
adhering to the surface—and not look so badly neglected 
at that. Substantially the same figures apply to prism 
glass reflectors. 


Again, in cases of general illumination, that is, where 


-a number of light units are used to serve one general 


purpose, as in lighting a weave room, neither the shape 
of the reflector, nor the kind of reflecting surface, hds 
any appreciable effect upon the general distribution of 
light; it is only in the case of a single unit used to light 
a single small visible area that either of these properties 
of reflectors counts. In any case, the only thing a reflec- 
tor can do is to convert to use a certain amount of light 
that would be otherwise useless, as previously stated. An 
opaque reflector is in effect two accessories combined in 
one; a shade, and a reflector. Its function as a shade is 
sometimes of more value, so far as vision is concerned 
that its function as a reflector. This is shown by the 
fact that prismatic reflectors, which are partially trans- 
mitting, are sometimes covered with metal shades. 


It is obvious that a reflector placed near a white ceiling 
is perfectly useless, aside from its function as a shade. 
The white ceiling will reflect just as much light, and give 
a better general distribution. The only question is that 
of cleaning. If the ceiling is considerably above the 
light-source there would be some loss. The difference, 
however, would not follow the inverse square law, nor 
anything near it. That law applies theoretically only to 
a point source, and practically only to a single unit. The 
intensity of illumination on a given horizontal plane does 
not vary inversely with the square of the hanging height 
of a system of units, as engineers have been known to 
assume. The exact variation will depend also upon the 
spacing, and must be worked out for each case. 


Returning now to the problem of lighting the loom; 
we find that the formation of obstructive shadows by the 
loom mechanism is especially difficult to overcome, and 
that a widely diffused light is a practical means of reduc- 
ing the visual obstructions. Besides this physical rem- 
edy, the operative characteristics of the visual apparatus 
should also be considered. Vision is a highly complicated 
process, and the apparatus has a number of characteris- 
tics peculiar to itself. Thus, the clearness with which an 
object is seen depends upon the nature of the light, as 
well as upon its strength. Of the two kinds of electric 
light commercially available, mercury light produces 


clearer vision, for a given power as measured by the 


photometer, than incandescent light. ‘The difference in- 
creases as the intensity decreases, and is especially ap- 
parent at the lower intensities. As shadows are places of 
lower intensities, objects in them appear more distinct. by 
mercury light than by other light of equal photometric 
power. The full explanation of this action of the eye is 
rather intricate and technical, but can be understood by 
those who care to study the subject, There is no ques- 
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tion about the fact. The visibility in shadows under 
mercury light is very marked. The use of mercury light 
will therefore aid materially in the solution of the present 
problem. The visual advantage at intensities below 2 
f.c. amounts to about 100 per cent; that is, the seeing 
power is doubled. 


If there were but a single loom to be lighted, regardless . 


of expense, the solution would be easy; a standard 50” 
Cooper Hewitt lamp hung over the loom, with the tube 
parallel with the warp and extending about a third of its 
length in front of the frame, and about seven feet from 
the floor, would meet the theoretical conditions to a very 
satisfactory degree; but the cost of such lighting would 
be prohibitive for a commercial weave room. The ques- 
tion now is to compromise with theory to the extent re- 
quired by the economic conditions. To this end we will 
need to consider a number of looms as they are placed in 
the weave room. 


Says Code Aids Small Mills 
(Continued from Page 8) 
Cites PRoTECTION GIVEN TO SMALL 


“The first trade practice regulations drawn up and 
approved covered the merchandising of carded yarn—a 
manufacturing group in which the average mill contains 
less than 15,000 spindles. Action was proposed last Au- 
gust and has since had the constant attention of repre- 
sentatives and committees of the Code Authority. 


‘| have in mind also those developments which made 
it advisable, on account of the seasonal decline in demand 
for cotton goods, to ask the administrator to approve of 
further and temporary emergency reductions in the work- 
ing hours of productive machinery. In December, when 
the administrator required that generally no productive 
machine could run more than 75 per cent of the hours 
otherwise permitted in the code, on recommendation of 
the code authority, single-shift mills were permitted to 
run the full 40 hours a week customary in such mills. 
Later, when hours of operation of fine goods looms were 
temporarily restricted, 300 looms in each plant were ex- 
empted in order to protect the small mill. Another in- 
stance occurred in our finishing branch, wherein for the 
month of March the hours of operation of printing ma- 
chines was required to be reduced 25 per cent below the 
hours permitted in the code. In this case three machines 
in each plant were exempted. 


The entire industry, small units as well as large, has 
been enabled to increase employment, to raise wages and 


to escape measurably from the overhanging menace of 


excess Capacity with its constant temptation to cut-throat 
selling. A healthy state of fair and even-handed compe- 
tition has been promoted and hope has been revived in 
Countless small towns and villages, dependent often solely 
upon the local cotton mill, where a year ago despair 
reigned as a result of the imminent threat that the eco- 
homic mainstay of the community would be destroyed. 


George A. Sloan told the code authority conference in 
W ashington how the cotton industry had solved problems 
arising out of overlapping of code by including rayon 
Weavers, thread manufacturers, finishers and converters 
in the cotton textile code and how label manufacturers 
had been shifted to the silk code in order to facilitate 
operations in that divisien of the industry. He described 
the work accomplished by the relations board of the in- 
dustry in settling labor dispute and also explained how 
Cases of unintentional departures from code standards 
ca nbe adjusted and rectified. 
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Notice of 


Receivers Sale 
of 


Aileen Mills, Inc. 


Under and by virtue of an order duly entered by 


' his Honor John M. Oglesby, Resident Judge of the 


Fifteenth Judicial District, on the 8th day of Jan- 
uary, 1934, in the civil action pending in Montgom- 
ery County entitled “David Clark, Plaintiff, vs. The 
Aileen Mills, Inc., Defendant,” in which action the 
undersigned has heretofore been duly appointed 
Receiver of Aileen Mills, Inc., the undersigned will 
at Noon on the 17th day of March, 1934, at the 
plant of Aileen Mills, Inc., in Biscoe, N. C., and at 


the front door of said plant, offer for sale at auction, 


to the highest bidder for cash, 


All Assets, Both Real and 
Personal, Belonging to The 
Aileen Mills, Inc., Biscoe, N.C. 


Under the orders of the Court the undersigned is 
directed not to receive any bid from any person un- 
less such person shall have deposited with the un- 
dersigned, before the sale, either $10,000 in cash or 
a certified check payable to the undersigned and 
drawn upon a solvent bank or trust company in like 
amount. The qualifying deposit of any bidder who 
becomes the last and highest bidder shall be applied 
toward the payment of the purchase price by such 
bidder and all other qualifying deposits made by 
unsuccessful bidders shall be returned to them at 
the conclusion of the auction. In case any bidder 
who is declared to be the highest bidder by the 
undersigned shall fail to complete his bid and pay 
the purchase price, in accordance with the terms of 
the Court’s order, or shall fail to comply with any 
order of the Court relating to the payment of such 
purchase price, then the qualifying deposit of such 
bidder shall be applied to the payment of the ex- 
penses of the first sale and all resales and toward 
making good any deficiency or loss in case the prop- 
erty shall be sold at a less price at a resale, and to 
such other purposes as the Court may direct. 


A report of the sale will be made to His Honor 
John M. Oglesby and His Honor will, on the 2nd 
day of April, 1934, at 2:00 o’clock P. M., at the 
Court House in Shelby, N. C., determine whether or 
not the sale held hereunder shall be confirmed, at 
which time counsel representing all interested par- 
ties may appear and be heard. 


February 12th, 1934. 


D. D. Bruton | 
Receiver of Aileen Mills, Inc. 
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Tentative Shrinkage 
Specifications Are 
Made Standard 


Washington.—The Committee on 
Textile Materials, meeting in con- 
junction with the four-day sessions of 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, advanced to standard the 


heretofore tentative shrinkage test | 


specifications. 


Reports were received from the va- 
rious sub-committees, most of which 
stated that their recommendations 
were not yet completed: The find- 
ings of these groups will be submitted 
to the next meeting of Committee 
D-13, which will be held in | June of 
this year. 


Chairman H. J. Ball, of the Lowell, 
Mass., Textile Institute, presided, as- 
sisted by W. H. Whitcomb, secretary 
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of the Interlaken Mills, West War- 
wick, R. I. 

A nominating committee, consist- 
ing of Martin Castricum, chairman, 
Akron, O., and A. M. Tenny, and Al- 
fred Suter, of New York City, was 
named, looking to the forthcoming 
election of officers in June. 

An address on Sanforizing, illus- 
trated by motion pictures of the en- 
tire process, was presented by How- 
ard D. Clayton, of Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Start Up Garment Plant 


Asheville, N. C.—Western North 
Carolina Textile Company, garment 
manufacturers, began operation re- 
cently with 12 workers in a remodel- 
ed plant at 11 North Market street. 
The operatives will be gradually in- 
creased to 125 as machinery is in- 
stalled, according to F. N. Erkens-— 
wick, of Chicago and New York, su- 
perintendent. 

The company was mcorporated un- 
der the laws of North Carolina on 
May 24th with an authorized capital 
of $20,000. Charles N. Malone, Bil- 
lie Curtis and Julius Lowenbein, all 


of Asheville, were the incorporators. 


The plant is a four-story brick 
structure with a ground floor 140x75 
feet. 


Make Intensive Study Of 
Foreign Cotton Situation 


Washington. — An intensive study 
of the foreign cotton situation, giving 
due notice to Brazilian reaction to 
the United States reduction program, 
is being inaugurated by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, it has 
been announced here. 


WANTED—Position as overseer carding 
or spinning, or both, or assistant or 
superintendent yarn mill. Age 40, mar- 
ried, three children. Have been overseer 
16 years—past 8 years with same com- 
pany as general overseer carding and 
spinning, on both carded and combed—. 
Nos. 3s up to 120s. Strictly sober, very 
best of references. Call for interview 
my expense. Address 8. D. G., Box 558, 
Graham, N. C. 


Wool and Rayon Tops 
Standard Grades 
HOUGHTON WOOL CO. 


253 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


Sou. Rep.; James E. Taylor, 
Box 504, Charlotte, N.C. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


434 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 
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Comer Argues for Wage Differentials 
| (Continued from Page 3) 


wage differentials between the sections. We are in accord 
with their effort to secure for all the workers of this coun- 
try just as high a wage as the traffic will bear, but are 
opposed to a plan which we think will favor the maintain- 
ing and strengthening of present industrial development 
to agricultural sections. Industry is equally concerned 
about hours and wages. As processors, we are willing to 
pay for our raw product as much as possible, and for the 
labor in the mills as much as possible; our concern is 
finding a buyer and a consumer for the finished product.” 


Arbitrate Disputes Over Rayon Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 4) 


From the evidence presented a majority of the arbi- 
trators decided that the weaver had not been late in 
delivering the merchandise, as the terms of the contract 
allowed him two weeks in which to make delivery. As 
they thought that the weaver had a better outlet for the 
merchandise than the converter they ordered him to ac- 
cept the return for credit of the sixty pieces, awarding 
him an allowance of $640 on the entire contract of 200 
pieces. | 

Too NARROW CREPE 


A converter claimed that the narrow width of a quan- 
tity of rayon sand crepe in the raw was responsible for 
his inability to use the finished goods for the purpose 
intended. He stated that after the finished goods were 
received from the dyer they were unmerchantable, and 
an investigation disclosed that the raw width was 44 
inches instead of 47 inches as contracted for. He asked 
for reimbursement of $1,200 to cover damages sustained. 

The weaver claimed that the merchandise in question 
was sold against a finished sample and that it contained 
the exact construction called for in the contract. He 
stated that the variation in the raw width was due to the 
type of weave which allowed the cloth to contract after 
being woven. He asked for damages of $2,100 sustained 
in reselling 15,000 yards of the material which the con- 
verter returned to him. | | 

The arbitrators decided that while the proper construc- 
tion was in the material the converter had not received 
the width contracted for. They also decided that the 
converter was negligent in having put all the goods in 
working without checking the width of the raw pieces 
what he had ordered. The arbitrators awarded the con- 
verter one-half of the losses sustained, which they deter- 
mined to be $500. 


Needs Balancing 


One of the more ‘sensible of the multitude of remarks 
made during the code hearings in Washington was con- 
tributed by Donald Comer, leader in the textile industry, 
resident of Alabama, when he said that industrial prog- 
ress in the South could not be sustained at the expense 
of agriculture. 

Denominating the influence of the NRA upon textiles 
as “nothing short of miraculous, Mr. Comer declared that 
his greatest. concern. now is to bring about a parity in the 
progress between textiles and agriculture of his section. 

And that is hitting the nail squarely on the head. 

The South is so preponderantly rural and has its des- 
tiny so definitely attached to two major money crops that 
unless prices for their products are maintained on a 
profitable basis, the industrial improvement will prove to 
be a mere superficiality-—Charlotte Observer. 
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BAHNSON 
HUMIDIFIERS 


All textile mills are being forced to 
check manufacturing costs more 
closely than ever before. An inade- 
quate or obsolete humidifying system 
will prevent a mill from securing 
good production. The NEW BAHN- 
SON SYSTEM is saving money for 
leading mills all over the world. 


Write for Details 


THE BAHNSON CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND Mrs. Co. SAco. ME. 


Buffington Bidg. - - 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


Specializing in Textile Service for Over 21 Years 


TEXTILE COST SYSTEMS 
ECONOMY SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 

INVENTORY VALUATIONS 
RE-ORGANIZATIONS 

| Greenville, S. C. 

Fall River, Mass. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


| Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
| Incorporated | 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston $223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears Company 


New York 
Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., 


Philadelphia Chicago 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC Ex PorT 


MERCHANDISING 


JosHua L. BAILY & CoO. 


10-12 St. New YORK 


Only VICTOR 
makes the 
CIRCLE—D Traveler 


The. Victor Ring Traveler Company is.the sole manufac- 


turer of the new Victor Circle-D Trave -ler: under 
i’. -S. Patent: No.. 1846732 
Canadian. Patent No. 334560 
issued to the Victor Ring Traveler Company. 
No other traveler is “prac tically the same” 
Circle-D. See for yourself how it sets a hew standard of 
spinning efficiency. We'll se nd samples. FREE. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. 
1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 
Atianta, Ga. 
Hemlock 2743 


137 So. Marietta St. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—247 


as the Victor 


Providence, R. I. 
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COTTON Goons 


New York.—The situation in cotton goods continued | 
generally quiet during the week. Prices were generally 
unchanged. Sales by late delivery were made at full 
prices. Some sales from second hands at concessions 
were noted but the amount of goods handled was small. 

The market was made more hesitant over the code 
hearings in Washington, and threats of shorter hours and 
higher wages were watched with a great deal of interest. 
The opinion is gaining that the mills under the textile 
code will not be asked to reduce wages, but there is, of 
course, a great deal of uncertainty over the whole situa- 
tion. 

Flannels and blankets continue well sold ahead for 
early fall deliveries and some cutters using specialties in 
heavy napped cottons are asking for anticipations of de- 
liveries on contract if mills can give them. 

In gray goods, the slower trading was not based on 
any resistance to current price levels, or even on a lack 
of confidence in the existing price structure, but rather 
was an expression of a disposition to awai tfurther devel- 
opments as to hours and wages and as to the progress of 
the Bankhead bill. Under these circumstances, both first 
and second hand sellers appeared to realize that it would 
be fruitless to offer concessions. The same feeling has 
been general on other occasions, but this time mills and 
second hands both are in a better financial condition and 
thus are not forced to attempt to press unwanted goods 
on the market by means of bargain quotations. 

Fine goods markets were not greatly active, and total 
sales for the week had been relatively small. In a num- 
ber of houses it was reported there was very goo dinquiry 
for the constructions which were well sold ahead, and 
little interest in later deliveries. Many of the fine goods 
numbers now have been sold to capacity for so far ahead 
that new contracts would carry deliveries beyond the end 
of the season. 


Print cloths, 27- in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38% ,.in., 1% 


Gray goods, 39. -in., 80x80s 9% 
Gray goods, 39- in. 68x72s - 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, ie 83% 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Tickings, 8-ounce - 18% 
Standard prints __ 


| 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST.. NEW YORK 
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Philadelphia, Pa——The yarn markets showed more 
improvement last week. 


Demand for yarns, especially for prompt delivery, was 
stronger and prices showed a tendency to advance. The 
recent government orders have had a strengthening effect 
on the market. The same is true of the threats of shorter 
hours, more consumers showing concern over deliveries. 


The regular movement of yarns through the market to 
accommodate purely commercial transactions has greatly 
enlarged, revealing numerous instances where consumers 
had underestimated their yarn requirements, some of 
them discovering that their usual sources were at least 
temporarily unable to increase their deliveries of yarn, 
on account of other commitments. In addition, buyers 
found during the last week that a good many market 
sources are not carrying stock yarns any more, except 
odds and ends, A number of local houses whose sources 
can book nothing additional for shipment prior to June, 
are still quoting on deliveries for April and May, but 
their quotations are meaningless, as they nothing to sell. 

-Among spinners, it was noted that many have part of 
their spindleage sold up through the next thirty to ninety 
days. Since they have available spindles on some sizes 
they make exceptions on these by quoting under the oth- 
erwise firmer levels held for on what they have none to 
offer out on contract during the next thirty to ninety 
days. There are mills that are in a position to produce 
any of the usually widely selling counts and invite orders 
at such moderate concessions as have ruled since a week 
ago. | 

Sustained demand for knitting numbers has constitut- 
ed for some time the backlog for carded yarn activity, 
weaving numbers having been quiet for some months and 
not now showing any great stir. It is the consensus that 
spinners of the better grades of knitting yarns are the 
better supplied with orders, that manufacturers generally 
have been giving preference to yarns of higher quality. 


Combed yarn sales were scattered, a number reporting 


an easier tone to the market. 


14s 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 
Warps 
Southern Single Skeins 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply....24 
8s 10s, 2, 8 and 4-ply _24%- 
20s 36s, 2 l 9%- 
26s Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two- Ply Skeins as 
20% - 24s 32%- 
35%-_. 30s 36% 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning | 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


FITS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, ete. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Tel. 479 P. O. Box 12 


All Grades 
COTTON WASTE RAYON 


Inquiries solicited | 
Commission Agents for Carolina Mills 


D. W. PEACH & COMPANY 
224 W. Main St. Gastonia, N. C. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versibla and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dles in one, also 


Dixon’s Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


ian LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


. Bristol, R. |. 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


COTTON MILL BRUSHES 


Write for Prices and Estimates. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating 


executives are frequently in urgent need of bh ghorvsagy service, equipment, 


parts of materials, and believe this guide will 


subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., J. Alfred Lechier, 2107 E. 7th St., 
N. C.; L. 8S. Ligon, Greenville, 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 301 BE. 7th St., Charlotte, 
N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church St., 
New York ae 5 Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 
Sou. Office, Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Mer., Frank W 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Harold T. Buck, 511 Pershing Point Apts., 
Atlanta, Ga.; R. A. Singleton, R. 5, Box 
128, Dallas, Tex.; R. E. Buck, Jr., 216 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


Ashworth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Atunte Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 
Perkins, Pres. and Treas.; Howard R. 
Cook, Vice- Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec. ; 
Geo. B. Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia; William C. Perkins, Rep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Il. Sou. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. 
c.,.J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. L. Siever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 
C.;-R. D. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, 
Ga. 


Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps., Ralph ‘Gossett, Woodside 
Bldg., Greenville, 5. C.; William J. Moore, 
W oodside Greenville, Belton 
Cc. Plowden riff 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.;: S. Frank Jones, 
2300 Westfield Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; J. 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson 8t.. 
New York City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, 


Carolina Steel & tron Co., Greensboro, 
e ©. 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C 


Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St., New York City. Sou. Offices, 519 E. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 5. C 


Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C.. Byrd Miller, Sou. Act. Sou. 
Reps., Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C.; guuther Knowles, 
Jr., 223 Sprin St., 8. P. O. Box 466, 
Atlanta, a. at convenient 
points. 


Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Batters 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office, vite 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 5S. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, eaee. Sou. Office, 301 S. Cedar 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 8. B. Alexander, Mer. 


Dary Rin ~ Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., Sonn E. Humphries, P. O. Box 
843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
©. Box 720, Atlanta, ‘Ga 

Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist. Rep., Wm. W. ‘Moore, 180 Westmin- 
ster Drive, N. B., Atlanta, Ga. 


Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. 


-lanta, Ga.; 


in, Ga.; Gastonia Mill 


prove of real value to our 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Seu. .Reps., . B. Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Bmbree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., BE. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; 
Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


E. t. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.; 
ewman, Asst. Mgr. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bidgz., 
Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, 715 Provy- 
ident Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Ivey, 202 EB. Prentiss Ave., Greenville, 8. 
J. M. Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Con- 
cord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court 
Apts., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, 
Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

Durant Mfg. Co., 1923 N. Buffum S8t., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Sales Reps., A. C. An- 
drews, 1615 Bryan 8St., Dallas, Tex.; J. B. 
Barton, Jr., 418 Mortgage Guarantee 


Bloom St., Baltimore, Md.; H. 
gomery, 408 23rd St. N., Birmingham, 
Ala.; L. E. Kinney, 314 Pan American 
Bidg., New Orleans, La 


Eaton, Paul 86., 218 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 581, Charlotte. N. C. 

Engineering Sales Co., 601 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sou. Reps., Ga., Fla., Ala.—Walter V. 
Gearhart Co., 801 Volunteer Bidg., At- 
C., Va.—E. H. Gil- 
am, 1000 W. Morehead S8t.. Charlotte, 


Builders 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire S8St., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker. 
Jalong, N. C., 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. C. 
BE. Honeycutt, Mer. 

Gates Rubber Co., Denevr, Colo. N. C. 
Rep., Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders 


Charlotte, N. 


General Core. 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York 

house, 1101 8. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses, At- 
lanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer. ; Char- 
lotte, N. C., BE. P. Coles, Mer. ; Dallas, 
Tez. T; Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara. Mers.: 
Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. Hathway, B. 
F, Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mer.; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, M Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer. : 
Ky., E .B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis; Tenn., 
G, McFarlane, Megr.; Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mer. ; New Orleans, La., 
B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, Va., J. Ww. 
Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonlo, Tex., 
Uhr, Mer.; Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. J. Selbert; Mgr.: Dallas, Tex., 


'Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. 


Bunker, Mer. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J, Sou. Reps., Frank HB. Keener, 
187 Spring St., N. , Atlanta, Ga.; C. N, 
Knapp, Commercial ‘Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., The, 
Akron, O, Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 205- 
207 EB. Tth Charlotte, P. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. ‘Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 718-715 Linden Ave.. 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. ¥F. Stringer, 600-6 N. 


Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IN 


ity. Sou. Office and Ware- — 
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Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; B. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. 8S. Parker, Jr., Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Sts., Knoxville, 


Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1226-31 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway 
New York City. Sou.  Reps., Samuel 
Box 234, Spartanburg, 8S. 

Shull, Box 923, Greenville, 8S. C.; O. T. 
Daniel Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market 
St,, Dallas, Tex. 


H & B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. L. Sou. Office, 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt. Rockingham, 
NM; Gu Fred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., P.O. 
Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., H. 
J. Waldron, 614 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., J. A. 
Brittain, 722 S. 27th Place, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Porter H. Brown, . © Box 656, 
Chattanooga, Tern.; G. F. Davis, 418 N. 
Third S8t., St. Louis, Mo., for New Or- 
leans, La.; J: M. Keith, P. O. Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, 525 
Rhodes Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; D. O. 
Wylie, 614 First National Bank Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Houghton Wool Co., 253 Summer St., 


> 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, — 


P. O. Box 604, Charlotte, N. C 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 Forsyth 
St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Guy L. Celchor, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps., EB. M. Terryberry, 208 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Ir., At- 
lanta Office. 

Hudson industrial Co. tg Metropolitan 
Rep., Walter 
M. Failor, P, O. Box 989, N. C. 

Hygrolit, inc., Kearny , N. J. Sou. Reps., 
J. Alfred Lechier, 2107, 7th St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Belton Cc. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; L. S&S. Ligon. Greenville, S. C. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn. 


Sou. Rep., W. Irving Bullard, Treas., 
Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Dis- 
tributors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro, C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 
industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Car- 
Olina Supply Co., Greenville, S. South- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, Ss. C., 
and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Su ply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 


pk Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, O. Sou. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
5. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, Ss. C., Charlotte, 
AE Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep., Claude 
B. ller, P, O. Box 1383, Greenville, 
Luke J. Castile, 615 N. Church St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, inc., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps., The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Aiabama—<Anniston, An- 
niston Haw. Co.; Birmingham, Crandall! 


Eng. Co. ecial Agent); Birmingham, 
Long- pt dw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 


Co.; Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville. The Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 


Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; . 


Columbus, A. H, Watson (Special Agent); 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; Harlan, 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, Matthews- Morse Sales Co., Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hardware House; Gastonia, Gastonia 
Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros. ; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, 
Bernhardt- Seagle Co.; Wilmington, Wil- 
mington Iron Works: Winston-Salem, 
Kester Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. ; Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.; ’ Clinton, In- 
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Sup pply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & 
Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 
Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nash- 
ville. Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.. J. 
P. Carter, 62 North Main St.. Greer, gs. Cc. 
(Phone 186). Salesmen, B. H. Olney, 101 
Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts.. Knoxville, 
Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1031 North 30th 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 
27th Place 8.., Birmingham, Ala. 

National Oi! Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps., R. B. Macintyre, Charlotte, 
N. C.: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 


change St., Providence, R. 2 Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., Taylor, Gaff- 


ney, 8S. C. Sou. Reps., Taylor, Box 
272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt. Gaffney. 8S. 
C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


Neumann & Co., R.. Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep., Greenville Belting 
Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte. N. C.. Spartanburg, 5S. 
C.. New la., Atlanta, Ga., Green- 
ville, C. 


Onyx Ol! & Co., Jersey City. 
N. J. Sou. Rep., Edwin Klumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N.C 

Perkins & Son, tInc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass, 


Philadelphia Belting Co., High Point, 
N. C., BE. J. Payne, Mer. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Factory and Tannery, 
Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, C. R. 
Mitchell, Mer. 


. Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 

Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C.. B. D. Heath. Sou. Mer. 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; H. J. 
Gregory, Charlotte, N. C.: A. R. Brand. 
Belmont, N. C.; Porter H. Brown, No. 6 
Bellflower Circle, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, N. C.; C. M. 
oe 1101 W. Market St., Greensboro, 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St.. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou. 
Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta. Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mer.; Greenville, i. 


en Mfg. Co., Box 1015, 
Seydel Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., W Smith, Greenville, S. C. 


Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W.., 
Atlanta, a. 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson. N. J. 
Sou. Rep.. Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N, 

Soluol Corp., 128 Georgia Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Sou. Rep., Bugene J. Adams, 
Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. C 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 


Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 
Ave., 8. W.. Atlanta, Ga.. H. ©. Jones. 
Mer.: Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. 
Box 424. Charlotte, 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
eheney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant. 621 McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Littlejohn. Mer. Sou. Reps., 
ofies O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
sen Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 


Iron Works, Cincinnati, O. 
ales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Arcade, Charlotte, N. Peterson-Stew- 


art Fence Construction Co. 241 Libert 
St., Spartanburg, 8. C. J 


Chas. H., Stone Charlotte, 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. 

E. A. Terrell, Pres. and M 
Textlie-Finishing Machinery Co., Provi- 


dence, R. I. § 
Charlotte. Office, Johnston Bldg., 
Textile Shops, The, Franklin St.. S 
par- 
Treat S.C. E. J. Baddy, Sec. and 


Sanford, 


285 Madison — 
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U. S .Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville. S. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
Ga 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn St., 
Providence, R. 1. Sou. Reps. . William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 


ae B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
a. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office, Room 1401 Woodside Bidg.., 
Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, u. 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L.. with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C., 
also stock room in charge of B. ; 
Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Viscose Co.. Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. 
nedy, Pres.; F. 
ager. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 


Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C., W. H. P8rcher and R. I. Dal- 


Ken- 
W. Warrington, fleld man- 


ton, Mers.: 13817 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Reps.. M. P. Thomas. Charlotte 
Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 


Atlanta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co... Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., Webb Durham, 
2029 ©. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., C. R. Bruning. 1202 W. Market St., 
Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. Wood Sup- 


ply Co., 4517 Rossville Blvd., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


February Silk Deliveries 


Deliveries of all sorts of raw silk 
to American mills during February 
ran close to the average estimate and 
considerably ahead of last year, ac- 
cording to statistics furnished by the 
Research Bureau of the Federated 
Textile Industries, Inc. They totalled 
39,021 bales, as against 40,942 for 
January, or 1,921 less, and against 
32,665 for February, 1933, or 6,356 
more. 


_ Imports remained light, amounting 
to 29,808 bales. This total was, how- 


ever, 1,832 above the January figure 
and topped last year by 6,431 bales. 

With deliveries continuing ahead of 
the new arrivals, stock in local ware- 
houses at the end of February show- 
ed another big drop, falling to 74,607 
bales, or net 9,213 under the figure at 
the end of January. Compared with 
supplies at the finish of February last 
year, there was an increase of 14,148 
bales. 


Southern Textile Securities 


Quotations By 
A. M. Law & Co., Inc. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


March 6, 1934. 
$ Per 
Share Bid Asked 
Abbeville Cotton Mills... .. 
Anderson Cotton Mills... 35 2 
Arcade Cotton Mills... 7 13 
Arcadia Mills 10 
$5) 28 32 
Areadia Mills, pfd.. 15 25 
Arkwright Mills 3 35 
Avondale Mills, Ala. 
(Par, $5) : 1 30 35 


Beaumont Mfg. Co. T% 


Columbus Mfg. 


Belton Mills (Par, eee 
Belton Mills, pfd.. 
Bibb Mfg. Co... 
Brandon Corp., A 
Brandon Corp., B. 
Brandon Corp., pfd.. 
Calhoun Mills 
Chadwick-Hos Co. (Par, 
$25) 
Chiquola Mfg. 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., seen 
Clifton Mfg. Co. 
Cowpens Mills 
D. BE. Converse Co. 
Dalla’ Co.__.. 
Darlington Mfz. Co.. 
Drayton Mills 
Dunean Millis . 
Dunean Mills, pfd. 
& Phenix Mills __ 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co... 
Fairforest Finishing Co., 
Serial Notes 
Florence Mills . 
Florence Mills, pfd._...- 
Mfg. Co. (Par, 
50) 
Gainesville Cotton Mills 
Glenwood Mills 
Gossett Mills _.. 
Mills, pfa. (Par, 
20 ; 


Hamrick Mills . ‘a 
Hartsville Cotton Mills” 
Industrial Cotton Mills 
Co., pfd 
Inman Mills . be 
Inman Mills, 
Judson Mills, A pfdi.._. 
Jvdson Mills. B pfd. 
King, John P., Mfg. Co. 
Laurens Cotton Mills 
Limestone Cotton Mills 
Lydia Cotton Mills, Se- 
rial Notes 
Marion Mfg. Co. 


pfa. _ 


Marlboro Mills et 
$20) 

Mills Mill, pfd.. 

Mollohon Mfg. Co.., 


Monarch. Mills 
Muserove Cotton Mills 
Newberry Cotton Mills 
Norris Cotton Milis.. 
Orr Cotton .. 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd.. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., 
Pickens Cotton Mills 
Piedmont Mfe. Co. 
Poe; F. W. Mfg. 
Riverside and Dan River 
Mills (Par, $25) 
Riverside and Dan River 
Mills, 6% pfd. 
Saxon Mills : 
Co. 


Sibley Mfe. 
Bleachery & 


Southern 
Southern Bleachery & 
Print Works, pfd... 
Southern Bleachery, Se- 
rial Notes 

Southern Franklin Proc- 
ess (No Par) 

Southern Franklin Proc- 
ess, D 


p 

Spartan Mills” 

Spencer Corp., Serial 
Notes 

Union-Buffalo Mills 
(Par, $10) 

Union-Buffalo Mills, “Ist 


pfd. 
Union-Buffalo Millis, 2nd 
pfd. 
Victor-Monaghan Co. 
(Ex. Div.) 
Victor-Monaghan Co., 
pfd. 
Wallace 
Ware Shoals Mfe. Co. 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.,; 


‘Mills (No 


Wellington Mills, pfd. 

Woodside Cotton Mills 
Co., pfd. 

Miscellaneous 
and Bonds 


Clinchfield Coal Corp... 
Coal Corp., 


pfd. 
we ‘ington 
Par) 
Stocks 


Piedmont & Northern __ 
Southeastern Express 
Co. 


Paper lor-Colquitt Co. (No 
vaylor- Colquitt Co., pfd. 


*Plus extra. 
TPlus back dividends. 


— 


6% 


ocr 


70 


3% 48 
‘3 
7 10) 
a 90 95 
i 10 12 
105 115 
4 4 
RF 
50 60 
0 2 
60 
3 10 
105 115 
7 97 10] 
45 55 
PAL 40 
40) 
+f) Th 
S 4 40 50 
23 
4 70 15 
3 
| 70) 
13 LD 
if) Af) 
q 70 
6 60 
4 7 
55 
4 50 60 
7 85 90 
a ee 12 14 
82 87 
4 12 16 
30 
7° 
a 29 40 
h4 10 
72 RF 
a 17 
4 a0) 
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95 100 
q 40 50 
60 
4 10 
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60 
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Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 
DURHAM, N. C. 


West DurHAM, THE Best PART OF THE TOWN, WHERE 
THE Bic Erwin Cotton Miiis, Duke UNTVERSITY, 
AND HospITaL, ARE LOCATED. 


Durham is one of the richest and busiest towns in the 
State. It has seven knitting mills, three of the big Erwin 
Cotton Mills, and Durham Cotton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, besides numerous tobacco factories. The streets 
are sometimes jammed with traffic—many big tobacco 
trucks heavily loaded with hogsheads of the stuff, and 
carload after carload of cigarettes, mostly ‘Chesterfield,’ 
are being shipped. 

Durham has around 55,000 inhabitants, and Raleigh, 
capital of the State, 26 miles southeast of Durham, has 
around 38,000. Greensboro, 55 miles west of Durham, 
has around 55,000 inhabitants; then Winston-Salem, the 
second largest city in the State, is only 29 miles west of 
Greensboro, and has around 76,000. High Point, 17 


milest southwest of Greensboro, has about 77,000 pop- 


ulation, so right here on a drive of 127 miles, one can 
visit all these large towns in the richest manufacturing 
center of North Carolina. Charlotte is the largest city in 
the State, of course, and is less than a hundred miles from 
Greensboro. 

Durham never intended to grow so large or she would 
have made broader streets. However, it is a fine town 
with fine business buildings and lovely residential dis- 
tricts. West Durham, home of big Erwin Cotton Mills, 
is, to our way of thinking, the best part of the city. 
West Durham Baptist Church, recently completed, is 
one of the finest in the city. Duke University and Duke 
Hospital are near these mills, and many of the mill boys 
are University students and graduates. 

Clinton Farris, fine son of our friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. W. Farris (Mr. Farris is overseer spinning), is a re- 
cent graduate of Duke, and is interested in working up 
in the mill—following the steps of his dad, who is one of 
the best spinners in the State. ‘Uncle Hamp and Aunt 
Becky called on these goods friends and had the peers 
of a meal with them. 

Was sorry to miss seeing the president and treasurer, 
K. P. Lewis, but it was a real pleasure to meet the secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, W. H. Ruffin, a young man 
of fine personality. We also had the good luck to shake 
hands with P, B. Parks, manager, whom we have known 
and whose friendship we have appreciated for many 
years. C. F. Williams, buyer, is another of the splendid 
gentlemen in the office whose acquaintance we made and 
shall always remember with pleasure. 

Superintendent of Mill No. 1 is J. L. James; M. R. 
Harden is superintendent of Mill No. 4, and A. R. Mar- 


ple employed. 


ley is superintendent of Mill No. 6—used to be called 
Pearl Cotton Mill, but was taken over by Erwin Cotton 


Mills a year or more ago. 


GOLDEN Bett Mrc. Co. MAKEs TosBacco 

BaGs, AND FULL-FASHIONED HOsIERY. 

This is a place we always enjoy visiting, especially the 
department where C. M. Suther, superintendent, has a 
record of 27 years; W. H. Crutchfield, overseer weaving, 
has a record for the life of the mill—around 35 years; 
J. W. Thomas is carder and A. H. Graham, spinner. 

R. W. Daniels, officer and yard man, has been here 31 
years—worked 20 years for Mr. Crutchfield, and the past 
11, outside. He is one of the most courteous and friendly 
gentlemen in the organization. And we don’t say that. 
just because he likes our books “better than any others 
he has ever read.” 


C,. M. Suther, superintendent, is meee smiling, and 
probably his pleasant disposition is the secret of his 
youthful buoyancy. Certainly he is an unusually well 
preserved man. I will never forget how kind and helpful 
he was on my first visit to his mill in 1912, when it. made 
me extremely nervous to speak to a stranger—though 
some may find that hard to believe! Well, I’m not afraid 
of any of them now. I’ve learned a lot since those days— 
and some of those things I wish I’d never known. For 
instance: I used to think that every pair of pants I saw 
walking around had a man inside. 

S. B. Rasberry and B. D. Gaddy are superintendents 
of the tobacco bag and hosiery departments of Golden 
Belt Manufacturing Company. 


WADESBORO, N. C. 


Wave Mrs. Co., a Ncg, CLEAN VILLAGE AND FINE 
PEOPLE. 


I. B. Covington, vice-president and superintendent, has 
always been exceedingly careful to have the best of peo- 
If any person with questionable charac- 
ter gets inside this select circle, somehow, he or she is 
soon made so uncomfortable in this environment that an 

‘exit’ is soon in order. 

There have been too many improvements here to 
enumerate; but having the houses repainted inside is one 
thing for which the operatives are very thankful. Being 
high type operatives, they are pleased to have things 
clean and sanitary, and good fresh paint can do more 
than anything else to make surroundings attractive. 

This is a place we are so pleased to visit, that we have 
arranged our work so we can go there twice a year. 
This time, T. D. Flack, assistant superintendent and 
overseer carding. and Mr. Covington, were among our 
renewals, W. B. Gurley, overseer dyeing on second shift, 
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and J. F. Helms, assistant machinist, were new subscrib- 
ers whom we are glad to welcome to our big family of 
progressives. 


Wade Manufacturing Company has 13,608 spindles 
and 492 looms, on cotton flannels and raincoat plaids, 
with a big reputation for quality. The mill is locally 
owned—one reason for its marked success. No controll- 
ing stockholders up North. 


T. C. Coxe is president; J. M. Hardison, secretary and 
treasurer; R. V. Liles, assistant secretary and. treasurer; 
I. B. Covington, superintendent and vice-president; T. 
D. Flack, assistant superintendent and overseer carding; 
H. M. Maple, spinner; M. T. Long, weaver; F. S. Gam- 
ble, cloth room. 


GRANITE FALLS, N. C. 


Some weeks ago when we were at Granite Falls, we 


found folks too modest to give out. information about 
themselves, and in trying to give a little write-up of that 
place, we got things a bit twisted. Maybe next time 
those good folks will be willing to tell us a few things. 
We are glad to have the following letter which gives the 
proper line-up: 

“Dear Aunt Becky: | 

“Instead of Mr. D. M. Cline being general superin- 
tendent, he is assistant superintendent of all four mills 
here, and Mr. F. S. Dennis is general superintendent of 
all four mills. This includes the Granite Cordage Com- 
pany and Granite Falls Manufacturing Company. 

“Mr. J. F. Plexico is general overseer, carding, spin- 
ning and spooling at the Aldred Mill; Mr. J. E. MclIn- 
tosh is spinner on first shift and Mr. Will Knight, spin- 
ner on second shift. Mr. Ed. Cline is finisher at the 
Aldred plant. 

| “A, FRIEND.” 

Thank you, “Friend,” for these corrections and for the 

subscription you sent us. : 


TARBORO, N. C. 


THREE KNITTING MILts AND Two Cotton MILLs 
MAKE Tuts A Busy LITTLE Town. 


Tarboro is not a large town, but is a pretty one, with 
broad streets and lovely magnolia and other evergreen 
trees. It is 70 miles from Raleigh and 15 miles from 
Rocky Mount, on Highway No. 90—an interesting drive, 
especially in summer. 

Hart Cotton Mills are close in town, has 20,304 spin- 
dles and 468 looms, the product being print cloths and 
insulating yarns. John H. Rogers is president; Harry 
Smith, secretary and treasurer; G. H. Smith is general 
superintendent of both Hart and Fountain Mills; J. V. 
Thomason is superintendent Hart Mills, and has been 
here several years. | | 

Noah Baker is overseer carding; J. C. Lane, overseer 
spinning; Boyd Thomason, overseer weaving; E. T. 
Poole, overseer cloth room, and C. H. Hammond, master 
mechanic, first shift. 

On second shift, John Umphlet is overseer carding; 
Robert Pigg, spinner; J. A: Zimmermann, weaver, and 
Barney Norris, machinist. 

FOUNTAIN CoTTON MILLS 

W. C. Hill is president; Harry Smith, secretary and 
treasurer; W. D. T hornburg, superintendent. This mill 
has 14,256 spindles and 336 looms, running in good order 
and making a nice grade of print cloth. 
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In addition to his duties as superintendent, Mr. Thorn- 
burg is in charge of carding; Arthur Reynolds 1s overseer 
spinning, first shift; L. F. Williams, overseer weaving, is 
truly in love with his work, and says he has never worked 
for a better company; S. V. Armstrong is second hand; 
D, W. Hunsucker is overseer weaving, second shift. 

Mr. Williams occasionally gives a prize for best pro- 


duction of first grade cloth, and says Floyd Morris al- 
ways wins it. | 


SANFORD, 


Sanford is 46 miles southwest of Raleigh on National 


- Highway No. 1—is 24 miles from Lillington and 18 from 


Pittsboro. 


Sanford Cotton Mill is the only textile industry, but is 
a busy little plant, with fine officials and overseers. The 
product is sheeting. R. P. Ricks is president and treas- 
urer; E. M. Underwood, secretary; W. C. York, superin- 
tendent. | 

Mr. York has been superintendent ever since we have 
known about Sanford Cotton Mills. In fact, he has been 
here 32 years, and has never grown careless or indifferent, 
nor gotten into a rut as so many do after a few years. 
Though he “sticks to his bush,” he keeps thoroughly 
posted on textile progress, and spoke a parable when he 
said: 

“There are a lot of superintendents and overseers with- 
out work, simply because they wouldn’t read and keep 
posted on things pertaining to their work. Now it is too 
late. The textile industry has made rapid progress while 
they stood still, and they can never get back in harness.”’ 

This is a truth that we have always expounded and we 
have lived to see a large number “laid on the shelf” who 
used to say: “I know as much about the mill and mill 
work as | want to know; when I get out, | don’t want a 
thing to remind me that I’ve got a job.” 

These are the kind of people who never amount to 
anything. 


RAEFORD, N. C. 


MorcANn MILts, FoRMERLY RAEFORD CoTTOoN MILLs. 


A great deal of working is being done here to over- 
come the effect of two or three years idleness. 


John A. McFalls, general superintendent of the Mor- 
gan Mills, truly enjoys fixing things up, and we hope to 
see this place after a few months. 

R. C. Veach, the young and live-wire superintendent, 
is right on the job, full of ambition and energy, and we 
expect great things of him. He gave us a welcome that 
was like old times when we worked for Mill News, and 
all the overseers seemed glad to see us. Really it was 


like a visit to some of our own family. 


Mr. McFalls happened to be visiting the mill and we 
had the pleasure of seeing him again. He is now located 
in Lanrinburg, only ten miles from McColl, S. C. 

Superintendent Veach had just gone on the job but 
seemed to be perfectly at home. J. C. McKinnon is 
office manager, a very likable young man; D. M. Kelley 
is carder; G. F. West is spinner; P. M. Stephens is. mas- 
ter mechanic; Angus Prevatt is a progressive second hand 
in carding; Clarence Holtzclaw, card grinder. 

The product is 9s to 23s yarns, used for tire fabric in 
the mills at Laurinburg, owned and operated by same 
company. 
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CLASSIFIED 


COTTON MILL 
For Sale at 10% of Cost 


8500 Spindles 
260 Looms 
360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick Buildings 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 
For further information. communl- 


cate G. P. W., care Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted | 


2 Sargent. 20 spindle ball winders. 
State condition, when available and 
price. | 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
Coleridge, N. C. 


We Want to Buy Textile Mill 
SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 


DIRECT STEEL PLANT 
CONNECTION 


USE ALL GRADES PAY SPOT CASH 
C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. 
P. Box 1161 Tel. 3900-2481 


W ANTED—Position as slasher; have had 
13 years’ experience on fancy stripe 
goods of cotton warp. Would like to 
make change. Good references. R. E. 
D., eare Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as roll coverer. Mar- 
ried. sober, and settled. C. D. B., 
Textile Bulletin. 


care 
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Mexico’s Textile Industry 


_ Makes Progress 


Mexico’s textile industry achieved 
notable progress in 1933, according 
to Assistant Commercial Attache R. 
C. Glover, Mexico City, in a report 
made public by the Commerce De- 
partment. 


In almost every respect, Glover de- 
clares, it was the most profitable and 
successful period the industry as a 
whole has witnessed in many years. 
The fairly large stocks of manufac- 
tured goods the cotton mills brought 
over from 1932 were practically all 
liquidated by April or May, and at 
the close of the year the industry was 
operating at full capacity and had on 
hand a sufficient number of orders to 


. insure steady operations for several 


weeks. In 1933, for the first time, 
the textile industry as a whole was 
able to show satisfactory operating 
profit since the beginning of the de- 
pression. 

The favorable situation in the tex- 
tile industry resulted by a combina- 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Textile Mill Forms 
Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 
which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 
experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 
service, and a background of 


Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 


Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin 
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tion of circumstances, the principal 
one being the general economic im- 
provement of the country as a whole 
and more particularly in the agricul- 
tural regions, the assistant commer- 
cial attache reported. 

Mexico’s textile industry is largely 
confined to the manufacture of coarse 
and low-priced fabrics, the report 
points out, and its prosperity is al- 
most entirely dependent upon the 
purchasing power of the laboring 
classes. The increased purchasing 
power of all laboring classes during 
the past year was reflected in an in- 
creased demand for native manufac- 
tured textiles, especially during the 
latter half of the year. 


Suit to Test Process 
Tax Legality 


New Bedford.—Action taken by 
former United States Senator Wil- 
liam M. Butler and James M. Mc- 
Donough, as receivers for the Hoosac 
Mills Corporation, in suggesting that 
the court authorize the repudiation of 
the Government’s bill for $80,591.71 
for floor taxes and processing taxes 
under the cotton processing tax legis- — 
lation is being watched with keenest 
interest throughout the cotton textile 
industry, where many regard it as a 
clever but none the less effective at- 
tack on the legality and the constitu- 
tionality of the whole processing tax 
legislation. 


The report made by the receivers 
in support of their suggestion for can- 
cellation of the bill minces no words 
in branding the legislation as, in the 
opinion of the receivers “‘unconstitu- 
tional and void,” because it is ob- 
viously class legislation, contrary to 
the best interests of a large propor- 
tion of the people who are affected 
materially by it. 


Greenville Pay Rolls Gain 


Greenville, S. C.—Pay rolls in- 
creased in Greenville County indus- 
tries last year almost $3,000,000 over 
figures for 1932, a survey showed. 
Figures were obtained through the 
Chamber of Commerce and the State 
Department of Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Industries. Total payrolls 
for the country’s varied industries 
amounted to $9,734,012, and that for 
the year before amounted to $6,937,- 
842. The chief point of gain was in 
the textile industry, where the pay- 
rolls jumped fro BY8,094 in 1932 
to $8,503,612 lagt year. The gain in 
circulz 


money 
stimulus 
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A Good thing | 


to 


Remember 


That Thirty-Two years of Ex- 
perience enables us to render 
SERVICE to the Textile Indus- 
try that cannot be duplicated 
in the 

| Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 


Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 
solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


P. Ss. MONTY, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


New rings can raise your mill 


far above the average! 


It is well known that good frames can run faster 
than the traveler-and- -ring action will permit. 
That is the “bottleneck.” By having your rings 
in the finest possible condition, you enjoy a dis- 
tinct advantage — your frames can run faster 
than the average and yield greater production 
per spindle per hour. For an immediate produc- 
tion gain, replace worn rings with new 


DIAMOND FINISH long-life rings! 


Whitinsville 


DRONSFIELD'’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible” 


“Needs no ‘Damping’ 
The Standard 
Cara-Grinding 

Medium 


Stocks in 
All the Leading 
Mill Centers 


GUARANTEED QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 


The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


MARK 
| 
|= 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U.S. A.: 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


SPINNING RING CO: 


The 
New Edition 
Of 
Clark’s 
Directory 


of 
Southern Textile Mills 


ls Now Ready 
PRICE $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Producti 
at stopping time day. 


on 
your counter should registe 


INCREASE 
EFFICIENCY 


WITH 


WALTHAM 
PICKOMETERS 


=z His new WALTHAM PICKOMETER when reset to zero does 
not cause the weaver to lose any accumulation of production not 
ordinarily shown on the counter dial. The wheel shown in red at the 
extreme right reads in hundreds of picks and is not reset with the 
remaining four wheels. Thus the weaver will be paid for any produc- 
tion up to 1000 picks for which he would not have been paid when 
operating with the ordinary resettable counter. (Note: The red 
wheel feature as shown in the illustration is optional at no extra 
charge. It may be shielded by the cover, unshielded, or omitted— . 
entirely a matter of choice. 


FEATURES 


One piece main drive shaft. 


Steel parts, cadmium plated, sure 
protection against rust. 


Resetting key can only be removed 


when counter is in zero position. The new WALTHAM PICK- 


OMETER is sold complete. 

Non-resettable wheel registering in 

eee | no extra charge as well as 

hundredths. (Optional.) all other necessary material, 

including brackets, anchor 

rods, nuts, bolts, lock wash- 
ers, etc. 


Drive Rods aré supplied at | 


WALTHAM PICKOMETERS 
are unconditionally guaran- 
teed against defects in mate- 
rial and workmanship, pro- 
viding they have not been 
tampered with or improperly 
used. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Precise, Accurate, Durable Instruments for Eighty Years. 


Northern Sales Agents Southern Sales Agents 
J.S. FALLOW & COMPANY WALTHAM WATCHES THE TERRELL MACHINE Co. 
279 Union Street, New Bedford, Mass. a 1200 North Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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